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A TRAGEDY OF DOMESTIC 
DISILLUSIONMENT 


Why does the poor fellow who really deserves the best usually get the 
worst of it in the matrimonial lottery? Maupassant, whose stories 
picture all sorts and conditions of life, and all kinds of men and women, 
from the best to the basest, with a relentless realism, has made the man 
who treads the Via Dolorosa of the deceived husband the subject of one 
of his best novelettes, that grips one with hooks of steel in the intensity 
of its passion and anguish. 

Why should the possession of a little money make a worthy man the 
legitimate prey of a scheming woman? Why is it that nothing reveals 
to upright hearts the deceits of infamous hearts? How is it that voices 
have the same sound for adoring as for lying? Why is a false, deceptive 
look the same as a sincere one? These are the reflections of the injured 
husband when, after years of fancied domestic security, the awful truth 
is borne home to him and the storm bursts. 


Maupassant does not moralize. In the wonderful pictures he gives of the world 
he lived in virtue is praised and vice is condemned rather by events and action. If he 
is terribly real, and the nudity of his human nature is startling in its effect, it is 
because his stories mirror life as he found it. 

While the eyes of the whole world are centered on the gallant French people, nothing 
could be more timely than the publication of this Complete Collection (Verdun Edition) 
of the works of France’s most gifted son, in whom realism reached its culminating point 
and the short story the perfection of its art, and whose stories of the Franco-Prussian 
War will be read now with a new interest and a fuller appreciation of their verity in the 
light of current events. 
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{From a speech by Abraham Lin- 
coln at Philadelphia, June16, 1864.] 


we 43 is a pertinent question, often asked 
in the mind privately, and from one 
to the other, when is the war to end? 
Surely I feel as deep an interest in this 
question as any other can; but I do not 
wish to name a day, a month, or a year, 
when itis toend. I do not wish to run any 
risk of seeing the time come without our 
being ready for the end, for fear of disap- 
pointment because the time had come and 
not the end. We accepted this war for an 
object, a worthy object, and the war will end 
when that object 1s attained. Under God, 
I hope it never will end until that time.” 













[From a letter by Lincoln to Eliza 
P. Gurney, September 4, 1864.] 


dee purposes of the Almighty are 
perfect, and must prevail, though 
we erring mortals may fail to accurately 
perceive them in advance. We hoped for 
a happy termination of this terrible war 
long before this; but God knows best, and 
has ruled otherwise. We shall yet ac- 
knowledge his wisdom, and our own error 
therein. Meanwhile we must work 
earnestly in the best lights he gives us, 
trusting that so working still conduces to 
the great ends he ordains. Surely he in- 
tends some great good to follow this 
mighty conoulsion, which no mortal could 
make, and no mortal could stay.” 


Abraham Lincoln’s Hat: 


By Perritron MAxweti 


EW material relics of the illustrious dead can conceiv- 

ably hold for us, in the present vibrant hour of our 

war-stirred nation, a more poignant interest than 
this frail and grotesque headgear once worn with an air, 
perhaps with a dashof human pride, by Abraham Lincoln. 
Like the man himself it presents a towering front of grim 
angularity; like the man, too, it has about it an atmos- 
phere of gentleness and humor. Symbol of the loose- 
limbed, uncouth giant whose soul was aflame with justice 
and whose mind comprehended the larger needs of his 
period, this lean, pathetic shred of beaver-fur and fabric 
remains, after half a century, the mute reminder of the 
glowing genius of him whose natal day we celebrate 
this week. 

Ninety-nine years ago the Great American came 
into being in a rude Kentucky hut and lived to write 
his name imperishably in the annals of our land. No 
man of the past is better loved, none more revered. 
His fame increases with the pendulum’s swing; his wis- 
dom has withstood the acid test of time, partisanship 
and critical hair-splitters. 


And something of what he stood for in his day’and 
should stand for in our own is typified in this weird and 
antiquated hat, once so intimate a part of him. It 
pictures democracy and betokens the illuminating wit, 
the merciless logic of the brain that throbbed beneath 
its attenuated cylinder. 

Neither Caesar’s many-jeweled crown, nor Napo- 
leon’s golden bay leaves can evoke for us half so much 
of reverence or a tithe of the admiration which stirs us 
at sight of this lank, meagre and hopelessly unfashion- 
able hat of Lincoln’s. Nothing could be simpler in 
shape and design, nothing less pretentious. By its 
very homely severity and lack of affectation it mega- 
phones a message of straightforward Americanism. 

It sets one to thinking, this hat, now that we are at 
war again. Who is there in the whole nation worthy of 
wearing it? Certainly no one in view at the present 
moment. Let us hope one may arise before the cul- 
minating crisis has plunged us into chaos, before we 
have become a second Russia. 

Meanwhile, hats off to Lincoln’s hat! 
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‘Dear me! I wish I could do 
without attracting attention 
feet are like lumps of ice.” 


Some 
~ Thoughts 
About 
Individual 


Heaters 













Smaller sizes, of course, to be 
worn as a bangle by family 
man and common carriers. 


Opinions differ, but many feel that in a case of a 
spill it’s well to separate one’s self from the 
heater rather early in its proceedings 
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Very cheery, like winter fire-flies in the early February twilight. 
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“I Don’t Want Anytuinc But to Get Even Witn Tuat Mutt, Nutr” 


The Trouble-Maker 


A Camp-Life Tragedy and One Soldier’s Daring 
By Carotyn WELLS 


Illustration by CHARLES SARKA 


RIVATE KARR was in camp, in khaki and in 
a rage. 

“T’ll fix him!” he shouted to any adjacent 
eardrums. “I don’t care a rap if he is my 
superior officer; I'll make trouble for him!” 

Other boys of Camp Mudd were standing around 
among the camouflage. Private Wyer, who was dili- 
gently cleaning his shrapnel barrel with a misknit 
helmet, looked up warningly. 

“You'll make trouble for yourself, Karr,” he said; 
“and you’re too sensitive, anyhow. Don’t be a Human 
Mimosa. Colonel Nutt didn’t mean anything by what 
he said.” , 

“Didn’t mean anything! The pig-headed, bull- 
necked, dogged ig 

“There, there, don’t make him out a zoo. You’re 
all het up, Cutie. Want my Vanity Case?” 

“Ugh! I don’t want anything but to get even with 
that mutt, Nutt. I'd like to draw and quarter him, tar 


and feather him, ride him on a rail and make him walk 
the plank! Those are figures of speech—but figures 
can’t lie!” 

“Watcha gointa do to him?” asked Private Sweet, 
settling his chevron more firmly on his bullet-shaped 
head. ‘You know you’re courting court-martial. 
Privates don’t insult Colonels and get away with it.” 

“I’m not going to insult him,” roared Karr. “I 
said I’d make trouble for him, and I will, too! I’m 
mad all through. This east wind always gives me 
neuralgia; and I was jabbed by the doctor this morn- 
ing and it’s as sore as a bee-sting——” 

“And he didn’t get any letter from his girlie this 
morning—oh, I know! I saw you look over your mail, 
and I says to myself, says I, ‘ Karr will break loose some- 
how, before long’; so I did, also, which he done!” 

Sweet had an irritating way with him, and Karr 
had all the irritation he could stand up under. 

“You look as if you’d lingered in the Bundle Line,” 








Drawn by R. B. FuLLER 
Freezinc Parrior—A lump a day keeps the Kaiser away. 


““You’re sweater’s too big and your 


” 


he jeered at Sweet. 
muffler’s off color, and 

“Oh, but you ought to see my socks!” said Sweet, 
gayly. “They were made by some nutty knitter and 
they’re full of knots and notes.”’ 

“Are women people?” demanded Wyer, who had 
finished oiling his chevrons, and he rose to go. “My 
girl sent me a filet lace pillow, with ‘Bacco’ on it. I 
think she thought it was for a smoking-room. Come on 
over to the recreation place; there’s a new box of books 
there.” 

“T know ’em,” growled Private Karr. 
literature and worn-out records.” 

“Well, we can go over there and loaf.” 

“Yes, lounge about in our leisure moments, on wet 
benches in a flapping tent, and listen to ‘John Brown’s 
Body’ on a busted machine.” 

“B’ess hims ickle heart, him was all upset, wasn’t 
him? Guess you forget we’re invited to Colonel Nutt’s 
to Sunday dinner on the morrow. Goin’ to send for us 
in his motor. They say he has a corking country home. 
Gonta make trouble for him, right then and there? 
Hey?” 

“Yes, I am. I said I would and I will. You fel- 
lows make me sick. Goo’ by.” 

Private Karr tipped his holster and walked away, 
as disgruntled a soldier as ever wore a canteen. 

He considered he had a case against Colonel Nutt, 
who had hurt Karr’s feelings like everything. And he 
meant to get even. 

The next day was a glorious Sunday. The wind had 
veered, the rain had cleared and the blessed sunlight 
had appeared. 

Besides which and in addition to, Private Karr 
had received a darling letter from the girl he left behind 
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him, also his wicked jab of inoculation had ceased from 
troubling and his neuralgia was at rest. 

When taps sounded he went blithely to the Taproom 
for breakfast, and there he found Private Sweet lined 
up and waiting for him. 

“Don’t forget your vow, Karr,” he said, sugarly; 
“a soldier’s word is his bond. You said you’d make 
trouble for old Nutt, and you’ll have to do it. I'll be 
there to see the fun. Wake me up when Kirby dies.” 

“IT shall not break my word,” said Karr, coldly, 
though he turned hot all over. “I shall do exactly 
what I said I should.” 

“What?” 

“IT said I’d make trouble for Colonel Nutt, and I 
shall. That is all.” 

“But, I say, whatcha call trouble? Watcha mean, 
make trouble? And whenye gointa do it?” 

“I’m not obliged.to tell you all the details, but it 
will occur at the Colonel’s own dinner party, today.” 
“Whee! Today! At his own table?” 

“Yes, I swear it.” 

“But, looky here, it’s gotta be real trouble. 
game.” 

Private Karr turned on Private Sweet and glared 
at him. His temper was just about torn up by the 
roots. 

“Listen here,” he said, throwing off his reveille 
in the glow of his righteous anger, “if I promise to make 
trouble for Colonel Nutt, that the whole world will 
call trouble, will that satisfy you? If I make trouble for 
him that Theodore Roosevelt and Kitchener of Khar- 
toum have declared to be trouble, that General Per- 
shing, if he were present, would acknowledge was 
trouble—will that do? Shall I have kept my word? 
Trouble, indeed!” 

Private Sweet looked as if he had troubles of his 
own. This thing was going too far. He knew Karr 
was a fire-eater, that he lost his temper to the pitch of 
foolhardiness, but Sweet didn’t want him _ court- 
martialed and ostracized, just because he, Sweet, had 
egged him on! He pulled his pontoon from his hip 
pocket, and wiped his heated brow. 

Private Karr lit a cigarette and out. 

The two met again at Colonel Nutt’s pleasant and 
hospitable dinner table. Mrs. Nutt and the little Nutts 
were cordial and kindly. 

Private Karr looked handsome but resolute, and at 
last there chanced to be a pause in the mess talk. 

“Colonel Nutt,” said Private Karr, smiling, “I'll 
trouble you for the salt.” 


No fool 


Army Knitting 


CortnneE Rockwe.ti Swain 


By 
ETTINA knits a sweater of acute cerulean blue, 
With fuzzy cufis and collar of a maltese-pussy hue; 
But although this giddy garment looks unmilitary quite, 
Bettina’s not a slacker—no, she quickly sets you right! 
She’s knitting for an army lad, on leave at Eastertide, 
Who's bound to claim and keep it 


with her pretty self inside. 
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WHILE SITTING ON THE FLoorR MAY BE AN ART WITH SOME PEOPLE, wiTH ME IT 1s A PUNISHMENT 


An Alien in Bohemia 


By Liste BELL 
Illustrated by Nip 


AM a plain man. I entered bohemia without previous 

training. Perhaps you do not realize what that means? 

I knew nothing of Art spelled with a large “A” or a 

small shop. The banner of free love and the manner of 

free verse were equally foreign to my nature. The fig-leaf 

of freedom had swept past me, leaving me to flounder in its 

wake like a bit of human driftwood, forever unable to catch its 

drift. I was an alien in Bohemia, one who had not even 
taken out his first papers. 

Bohemianism has gone bounding on 
its way, unheeding the plain man’s cry 
for assimilation. Naturally, the plain 
man realizes his limitations. He is 
aware that he can scarcely pronounce 
“bal primitif,” let alone dress the part. 
He knows he cannot grasp a teacup 
with his little finger poised in an aloof 
and airy curve. He cannot bring him- 
self to wear his hair long —and his col- 
lars longer. And in his heart, he 
doesn’t really believe that the tinier a 
magazine is the better it is. 

I say all these things because, as I 
remarked, I am a plain man. I voice 
the heritage of my set—no more. And 
what follows must stand as the unem- 
bellished record of my only sortie into 
Greenwich Village. I make no further 
claims for it. 





A Girt with Bossep Harr, SANDALS AND 
A Pre-RApHAcLire Rose 


A letter precipitated things, a letter inviting my wife and 
me to take dinner with a college friend of mine. As soon as his 
fingers ciused around a diploma, he had hastened off to New 
York to do great things in a literary way. One got the impres- 
sion, even then, that he did not want to keep the metropolis 
waiting. 

Well, the first great thing in a literary way that he did was 
to marry a girl with bobbed hair, sandals and a pre-Raphaelite 
robe. With that as a starting point, 
glowing accounts of his quick rise had 
been carried back from time to time 
carried back by the United States mails, 
of which he was an ardent patron. He 
was always an indefatigable press agent 
for himself. 

The opportunity to eat amid bo- 
hemian surroundings was not to be 
brushed lightly aside, so we wrote our 
acceptance and then devoted the in- 
tervening time to practicing up for 
the occasion. 

This was not so simple as it sounds. 
In the first place, we had difficulty in 
finding the necessary data. The pub- 
lic library’s card catalogue didn’t even 
list ‘“‘bohemianism,” and a_ well- 
meaning attendant ventured the 
opinion that we might find it under 
“war zones.” 








None of the aggressive correspondence schools offered 
courses in “ How to Become a Bohemian ”—in ten lessons and a 
hair-cut, and even our neighbors couldn’t help us out. 

However, we bought a six-by-seven batik, done in orange 
and black with a spill of purple. and slept under it as a bed- 
spread every night, and my wife practiced on a cigarette from 
7:30 until 8 p. m. daily. 

Our host-to-be met us at the train and supplied additional 
detail of what we might expect in the way of ultra-bohemian 
revelation. The recital occupied our attention during the 
subway trip. 

“We have the most uniquely furnished apartment in New 
York,” he assured us. ‘‘ My wife has original ideas about color 
combination, ideas that are destined 





Finally, dinner was announced. As soon as I entered the 
dining-room, I began to wish I hadn’t come. The legless table 
was no myth. And while sitting on the floor may be an art 
with some people, with me it is a punishment. 

My wife met the situation tactfully, by depositing herself 
gracefully, with her feet under her. Not having that adroitness 
there was nothing for it but for me to have my knees in the 
picture. To have to escort every mouthful around or over one’s 
knee-cap is the epitome of awkwardness. I was that. 

“We haven’t our regular dishes yet,”’ came from our short- 
haired hostess at this point. “But we find a couple of tea-sets— 
wedding presents, they are—quite admirable.” 

They were—or would have been—quite admirable—for tea. 

“And can you really serve sub- 





to startle the artistic world. Our 
living room is most striking in old 
rose and gray.” 

My mind traveled back toa hotel 
in Paducah, Kentucky, recently re- 
decorated in those colors—or “them 
tints,’ to quote the night clerk. I 
made no more than a mental reser- 
vation, however. 

“Then you will be astonished by 
the dining-room,” he went on. ‘The 
dining-table has no legs. We sit on 
cushions on the floor, yousee. And 
when the repast is finished, we just 
push the cushions back and recline 
to smoke our cigarettes.” 

(Poor wife! She had done all 
that practicing in vain. All her 
smoking had been upright.) 

“The dining-table is in jade 
green, with four tall candlesticks, one 
at each corner. Electric lights are so 
inartistic. We have thought of getting 
a cat, and dyeing it jade green to 
serve as a center-piece for the table, 
but we haven’t done that yet.” 

The journey and the recitative 
came to an end simultaneously. We 
mounted four quite narrow and quite 
dark flights to the apartment. By the time we finished the 
ascent, I had begun to think that a little physical training 
would have aided us materially in appreciating bohemia. 

Our host led us through the hall. On the (very) old rose 
sofa at the farther side of the living-room, reclined our hostess. 
She did not rise as we entered. It’s not being done in bohemia, 





it seems. 

“‘So glad you have come,” she murmured, while we began to 
look for a plausible place for our wraps. 

The steam radiator seemed the only solution. Fortunately, 
the pipes were dormant. 

Our host draped himself over the end of the mantel. My 
wife and I selected the two wicker chairs that faced the sofa. 
These were in gray with old rose cushions. The graying had been 
done by hand, quite recently. I inadvertently discovered this 
fact—also by hand. I, too, had been done in gray. 

Che chairs were the kind that shrink from duty, if you know 
what Imean. A shiver seemed to pass through mine as I settled 
into it. 

Cigarettes were passed around, and during the next half 
hour the conventional unconventional conversation was had. 
It was the kind of conversation that strives to get nowhere—and 
succeeds admirably. 





We Bovuceur a Stx-sy-Seven Batix, Done IN 
ORANGE AND BLACK WITH A SPILt OF PurPLe, 
AND Sept Unper It as a Bep-SprREAD 


stantial meals on this table?”’ my wife 
made inquiry. 

I had an impulse to kick her 
admonishingly—under the table— 
but you understand my position. 
You couldn’t kick under that table 
without upsetting it. 

But my friend rose to the occa- 
sion splendidly, raising his hands in 
a gesture expressing artistic horror. 

“Fancy ANYONE eating a sub- 
stantial meal on such an exquisite 
table,” he murmured. 

That remark made me fear that 
the appetite I had brought with me 
was going to prove useless. 

And it did. 

“T’m really not much of a cook,” 
vouchsafed our hostess, sadly singeing 
her bobbed hair on one of the tall 
candles as she rose to bring in the 
next course. 

These tall candles sputtered above 
our heads like an eternal menace, 
threatening to descend into our laps 
at the least provocation. 

‘ Our hostess reappeared carrying 
a frying pan, laden with beans. At 
this juncture, my foot went to sleep. 

In the absence of a serving dish—a fact which was stated 
but in no manner apologized for—the frying pan passed from 
hand to hand. 

Salmon and boiled ham accompanied the beans. In fact, the 
dinner was just a succession of thi:gs without which no delica- 





tessen store is complete. 

Chocolate eclairs and (instant) coffee brought the incident 
to a close. 

All of which, naturally, gratified our curiosity, and left us 
nothing to do, when we departed, but to gratify our appetites. 





Passing Pacifism 
ELL, I am sorry for Belgium, but I wish they would stop 
fighting. Germany is really fond of the United States, 
but look out for Japan. If you ask me, I am perfectly willing 
to fight for Uncle Sam, but I am not willing to go to Europe to 
fight. 
I am an American and I will fight for America, but not for 
England. 
As for me give me peace, but do not give me death. 
No, that is not according to international law, but war is war. 
We must be prepared to welcome victory. 
May the best win. 








Sa.~~- Both lions had risen to their full height on their marble 
: pedestals, leaped to the long flight of steps, where they ambled 
to the fountain. They drank long and deep, their manes floating 
in the moonlight like the golden zephyrs of some ancient, dying 
sun. 

They returned to their pedestals slowly, and exchanging 
looks full of meaning with their great yellow eyes—eyes that 
were the mirrors of a city’s traffic and vanity—they resumed 
their marmoreal immobility, while the moon yawed to her bed- 
chamber in the Dawn. . 

The policeman had suddenly disappeared. I returned many 
a moonlight morning to that spot opposite the Library, but 
never found that policeman again, nor did I ever see the lions 
take to the ‘‘water-hole”’ in the moonlight. 

But maybe that is because I cut out hot Tom and Jerrys. 





‘ 


Statesmen who loudly advise us to “vote as we 
shoot”’ are apt to “shoot the bull” themselves. 





Drawn by Emit Fiouret. 
It can’t be done, Wilhelm. The Ells 
F Tommy (writing)—O Bill! "Ow many h’ells in ’o’ensollern? 
Hot Tom and Jerry and the Ghost Cop Bill—Two h’ells same as in ’ell. 


By Benjamin De CAsseREs 


AVE you ever seen the Public Library 
Building in the light of a full winter 
moon at three o’clock in the morning? 

If not, you have never seen the Vision Magnificent 
of New York. 

In that wan, mysterious light that Temple of 
the Brain is like a vision of a palace drowned in 
an unsubstantial sea. It is a fairy spectacle built 
for night nomads and poetical policemen. The 
moonlight washes away all mere facts, and there 
is nothing more illusory in the world than snow- 
pallid marble swimming in the ghostly saffron 
beams of Luna. 

As I stood outside the show-window of the 
cigar store opposite the Library one morning, as 
the darkness waned, admiring this admirable ruse 
of Nature, a policeman approached me and said: 

“Fine sight, sir.”’ 

“Yes,” said I, amazed that a Sense of Beauty 
had crawled into the Department. 

“Nothing like it anywhere for sheer mystery,” 
he continued. 

I looked at him closer. He was tall, about 
forty, athletic, a fine, sensitive chin and big brown 
eyes, with dancing pupils. 

“And maybe you'll see i¢ this morning if you 
watch here a few minutes longer,” he said in a 


low tone. ‘‘ You evidently know that such things 
can happen—at least, you do not disbelieve in 
their possibility.” He had _ evidently been 


‘“‘mugging”’ me with his mind. 

“What things?” I asked, wondering whether | 
had to do with ‘“‘one of our finest’’ or whether the 
last Tom and Jerry had turned my mind. 

“Why, those lions. You may see them rise 
from their Pedestals in a minute or two—if it is 
their morning to do it. I have been on this beat 





since they were put there, and I have seen them Drawn by J. CONACHER 
do it dozens of times. though they are erratic and Lookout Orricer (in an unhealthy observation post)—‘ Say, 
; 9 i. as ou’re a Cz fage man, aren’t you?” 
uncertain. But look!” he exclaimed pointing yes camouflage man, aren't you 
° ° ° . De 
across to the building, as still as a thought in the “Well, get busy! We want to have this blamed place made to 
brain of the dead. look like a dugout!” , 
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A Descending Scale 


By J. L. Harsour 


RS. YOUNGBRIDE (to her 
MA nerher—We have at last de- 

cided on an apartment and are 
sure that we are going to be de- 
lighted with it—steam heat, janitor 
service, electric light, hard wood 
floors in nearly every room, a love- 
ly neighborhood and only two 
minutes’ walk from the cars. 
They say that there is hardly 
ever an apartment to let in the 
Tarryawhile Chambers—that is 
the name of the house—because 
every one likes it so well. We 
couldn’t have had our apartment 
only the family that had it went 
out West or there was a death in the ~- 
family or a hitch of some kind that made 
it really necessary for them to give it up. — 
Every one says that we are in great luck to get it. 
You must come and see it and us just as soon as 
we get settled. ' 

The Same to the Same (a month later)—Well, . 

we are all settled and we think that we are ° 


onl on Waste weer well, The camer ca s z \ VALENTINE 
going to like it very ell. 1€ paper on some FANTASY. 


of the walls is all out of harmony with our rugs 
and draperies and sometimes it is nearly noon before 
the apartment is really warm. Thé janitor is far from 
being what he ought to be. Harry had to talk right 
up to him yesterday. He pays no attention to me 
when I tell him to send up more heat and I don’t 
believe he washes the stairs down once a 
week. We don’t like the looks of the 
people who have the apartment opposite 
us very much, and Harry is sure that 
the man in the apart- 
ment above us drinks. 
Says he smelled it plainly 
on his breath coming up 
in the elevator. 

The Same to the Same 
(a month later)—It is 
so chilly in the apartment 
that I have had to come 
into the kitchen to write 
this. We had to eat 
breakfast in here this 
morning. We told the 
janitor yesterday that it 
made no difference how 
high coal is; if we pay 
for heat we have a right to 
expect it. Two families 
moved out last week and 
one of the families that 
moved in brought a dog 
with them that spends 
half its time barking in 
the halls. We find that 
the dining-room is so 
situated that not a ray of 
sunshine touches it be- 
fore noon, and you know 
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At the request of Judge for his “‘ Best Bit”’, 
meaning his most notable single expression, 





how nice it is to have a sunny dining-room to eat 
breakfast in. What’s more you can’t get enough 
heat in that room to eat in comfort in it any 
morning and the jady in the apartment be- 
low us says that they had to put in a gas 
radiator in order to use their dining- 
room mornings, last winter. The 
owner of the house won’t repaper a 
single room and the paint is all 
chipped off in some of the rooms 
and whoever planned the apart- 
ment must have lain awake nights 
trying to discover how inconveni- 
ent he could make it. 

The Same to the Same (two 

weeks later)—Just a line or two 
to say that we are moving, and 
we are so thankful that we did not 
sign a lease for this hole. We have 
found the Joveliest new apartment. 
Will write all about it soon. 


The Replete Angler 


By M. L. Grancer 


“"F’SALK about fishin’,” says the old Colonel, 
“T have hooked all kinds, but never until 
last Tuesday did I hook one of the ‘old 
settlers ’—one of the critters that helped stake 
out the lake. Maybee he waren’t game! He ran 
under the boat, turned flip-flops and went through all 
of the stunts of the fish tribe. Well, after about two 
and one-half hours I landed him. He was four feet 
eight inches long and weighed twenty-eight pounds 
and three-eighths ounces. Took him right 
over to the point to show him to the boys, 
and we decided we'd hold a little banquet 
the next night and eat the old cuss 
up. Well, when we sat 
down to table and I 
started to carve up that 
fish, do you know what? 
Anywhere I cut I struck 
right into a fish-hook. 
He’d been hooked by 
everybody, and had swal- 
lowed the hook. That 
fish was just plumb full 
of tackle. I whittled and 
haggled away for a time, 
but finally gave him up 
as a bad job.” 
“What did you do with 
him?” 
“Sold him for old iron.” 
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Where It Fails 
HIS wild agitation, 
Exciting all creation, 
This birth contr, 
Upon my soul, 
Is raising consternation. 









of living American 





is immortal dictum: 






to rise, and you will 
People.” 






But there is nothing in it, 
‘Twas folly to begin it. 

You can’t abate 

The good old rate 
There’s one born every minute. 




















“* EVENTUALLY!” Younc Man, You Oucut Nor to Put it Tuoat Way!” 


A Re-Introduction 


By J. A. WALDRON 


Illustration by Lawrence FELLOows 


HE WYLLISES were among the social lead- 
ers—fewer than usual—at a_ well-known 
southern Florida resort. 

Archibald Wyllis, head of the family, 

had subscribed to a million dollars’ worth 

of Liberty Bonds, arid was interested in several large 

contracts for war material. He felt that he was doing 

his bit and now he was trying to enjoy life in a balmy 

atmosphere. But much of his time was spent in the 

vicinity of the hotel ticker, a mechanism as _ indis- 

pensable to the modern business man as his watch or 
his motors. 

Of course Mrs. Wyllis and Miss Margaret Wyllis, 
an engaging only daughter, whose matrimonial pros- 
pects were hoped to be in line with her environment, 
were really enjoying the season more heartily than the 
head of the house, for Mr. Wyllis’s mind never could 
stand an absolute divorce from business. 

Mr. Wyllis, however, took some time from the 
ticker to keep a watchful eye out for young men who 
might pay attention to Margaret. She was the apple 
of his eye, and he purposed that no mere fortune hunter 
should seriously interfere with her peace of mind or his 
own plans for her future. 

If matters ever should come to a climax, and Miss 


Margaret should fall in love with some deserving young 
man without monumental means or a prospect of great 
wealth, it was possible that Mr. Wyllis might be won 
over. A man of the world, shrewd beyond the average 
of men in his class, and realizing—as so few successful 
men do—that he had small beginnings himself, he had 
thought seriously about such a contingency. But he 
would be careful that it should be avoided if possible. 
In an emergency he could deny Margaret nothing upon 
which she might set her heart. But then, he concluded, 
the number of young men worthy of consideration, with 
money out of the question, is small indeed in these days, 
and there was little chance that any of that sort could 
spend any period at a hotel in whose interest Mr. Wyllis 
weekly signed checks that would stagger even a spend- 
thrift. 

There were a few young men at the hotel whose 
company most girls would have welcomed. In fact the 
girls there did welcome them, for young men were 
scarce. And two or three chaps made proud and sightly 
by khaki—though their leisure was not explained— 
were in great request by the fair. But Mr. Wyllis 
frowned especially upon these chaps, whose duties, he 
thought, were elsewhere, although Miss Margaret had 
been impressed by none of them. 





There was one young man whose visits to the hotel 
were short and irregular toward whom Margaret in- 
clined. He had been introduced to her as Mr. Denver. 
And he was as partial to Margaret’s company as she 
was to his. 

By chance Mr. Wyllis had not noted this, thanks 
possibly to the ticker, until one day when he found 
them together. As her father came up Margaret in- 
troduced her companion with happy embarrassment. 

“Well, young man,” said Mr. Wyllis, after the usual 
superficial preliminaries, “these are parlous times, eh?” 

“Rather,” replied Denver. 

“Business is disorganized, in a way, and men 
must become accustomed to new duties. And young 
men particularly must forego many things—bid good- 
bye, as it were, to the usual round of pleasure. The 
call for young men in a thousand directions seems to 
be imperative.” 

“And young men seem to be going in those direc- 
tions with enthusiasm, sir.” 

“Many of them—yes. I hope you will not forget 
that you also may have obligations to the country.” 

“I do not forget that, sir.” 

“I have great respect for a young man in khaki— 
if he is living up to his uniform. But for those who 
seem to have no purpose, and who dally about, as 
some I have seen here do, my feeling is quite 
different. I suppose in good tine you—if you will 
forgive the personal application —will enlist and begin 
active service in one of the camps.” 





“TI may, sir, eventually.” 

“*Eventually’! Why, young man you ought not to 
put it that way!” 

And Mr. Wyllis, scant in the courtesy of his action 
as he was in speech, took his daughter by the arm and 
walked away. 

Margaret looked back at Denver apologetically. 
She was shocked at her father’s heat and the manner 
and matter of his part of the conversation. She never 
before had known him to be so ungracious, and told 
him so. But he read her a lesson upon encouraging an 
idler—a slacker—by tolerating his company; and she 
went upstairs and had a good cry. 

Denver disappeared that night, as he often did. 

Mr. Wyllis was at the ticker two days later when 
there was a commotion in the hotel lobby. He was too 
interested in the news of The Street at the moment to 
see what was happening. Later he was told that a Se- 
cret Service chief, with aides, had just marched several 
German naval off cers to close quarters in the hotel, and 
that a number of German seamen had been disposed of 
elsewhere. 

It appeared that the Secret Service men had located 
a caché containing quantities of gasoline on a remote 
point of the coast; that they had trapped a German 
submarine that had limped in with tanks practically 
empty, and bagged the crew. 

Mr. Wyllis was greatly elated over the exploit, and 
insisted upon meeting the Secret Service chief. 

He was reintroduced to Mr. Denver. 


The Balky Bard: 46y Walt Mason 


“Uncle Walt’s” Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


CANNOT sing a song today, I 
| have no inspiration, for I am 

being driven gray, by grief and 
tribulation. Oh, I can lilt a deathless 
song when life moves on serenely, 
but can’t when everything goes 
wrong, and Fortune’s acting meanly. 

I’m bored by conservation jays 
who watch while I am eating, and 
criticize me forty ways, statistics 
dire repeating. They roast me 
much for eating bread, reproaches 
wild they utter, and doubly so if I 
have spread the surface o’er with 
butter. They call me down for 
pushing ham into my facial crater, 
and when they see me eating jam 
they say I am a traitor. 

Don’t get me wrong; I would 
conserve with any gent or woman; 
I’ll follow every helpful curve that is 
both sane and human. But always 
there are cranks and boobs who 
stand around exhorting, who talk so 
much, through bronchial tubes, they 
keep a fellow snorting. And “con- 
servation” gives them room in 
which to whoop and thunder, ex- 
plaining that the crack of doom will 
come and knock us under, unless we 
put good grub away, eschew things 


boiled or roasted, and fill ourselves 
with scrambled hay, and snowballs 
poached or toasted. You'll notice 
that our Uncle Sam is asking noth- 
ing foolish; he doesn’t bid us cut 
out ham, and live on fodder mulish. 
You’ll notice Hoover doesn’t shriek 
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“But always there are cranks and boobs 
who stand around exhorting.” 


that you’re a beastly glutton, unless 
you eat a prune or leek, and sidestep 
beef and mutton. 

So many tell me what to do and 
tell me how to do it, that I could 
cuss an hour or two, but what’s the 
use, beshrew it? 

I cannot sing a.song to day, 
though one would be a winner, for 
I have filled myself with whey, 
instead of eating dinner. Con- 
servers stood around my chair and 
talked till I was nutty, and I cut 
out my bill of fare and lapped up 
whey and putty. 

Why can’t we keep our heads on 
straight, and do things, safely, 
sanely? We always hit a crazy gait 
and blunder onward vainly. Let 
some wise voter, just for luck, spring 
plans that should be winning, then 
we will straightway run amuck, and 
give the cranks their inning. Con- 
serving is a vital need, and loyal folk 
will mind it, unti! the plan has 
gone to seed, with all the boobs 
behind it. 

I cannot sing a song, begosh, the 
harp must miss the swatter, for I am 
full of Hubbard squash, diluted with 


cheap water. 











If The Kaiser Conquered America—No. 3 
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MAXWELL 


F you can bring yourself to dream such a horrible nightmare— suppose the Hohenzollern 
hordes were in possession of New York, do you doubt that, among their first efforts in 
Teutonizing the town, they wouid erect a solid steel dill pickle upon the pedestal now occu- 
pied by the shaft and statue raised in Columbus Circle in memory of America’s discoverer? 
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a pe ae babes P 
the person with tired, overwrought nerves there is nothing so soothing as a quiet hour in the 


darkened auditorium when a few of these idyllic incidents are in progress. 
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Forgive Me; A Sex Problem 


By Harry Irvinc SHUMWAY 


Illustration by Or1veR HERFORD 


HESE are hard words to say, usually. It is not so 
much the actual speaking of the words; you do 
not mind if you are on your knees before her (one 
knee anyway) and that your trousers are getting 
dusty and will need pressing; you do not care 

if you are in an abject position and may be laughed at; but 
you do suffer terribly in making up your mind to do the 
whole thing. After going through the mental strain of de- 
ciding to ask her to forgive you, other things do not matter 
much; your senses are dulled. A human being, a man anyway, 
can s':fer just so much and after that the safety valve blows 
up, and he starts to whistle, like a steam engine. 

You did not know that she was going to be angry; how 
could you have? When you called her up on the telephone 
that morning, you felt so breezy and chatty. Life was full of 
joy and friends, with hardly a bill collector in sight. Then 
ice formed on the wire, your ear was frost bitten and somebody 
kicked the bottom out of your barrel of happiness. 

It seemed that her birthday had come, was now history, 
and you had not sent her anything; not even a card. You 
were then told that it did not matter and never, no never, 
were you to speak to her again. Arthur Chalmers, he of 


, the tiny moustache, hac sent a huge bunch of American 


beauties. He cared, so it seemed. Then the connection was 
broken. 

You are young and probably do not know the enormity 
of this crime, for crime it is. Between youth and maid, things 
like murder, arson, robbery and such trifles, are not thought 
of. But to forget a girl’s birthday—well you are sentenced for 
life, as you have just heard over the wire—life without 
her. 

You sink down into your chair in misery. About you, all 
is hustle, business, and the mundane affairs of making money 
are going on without your guiding or assisting hand. You 
brood. Life has just one bright spot you suddenly discover. 
Arthur Chalmers is playing against you on Thursday night at 


ice hockey, and if there is any pastime where a man can be 
permanently maimed with little or no risk to the maimer, ice 
hockey is that game. You decided that you will attend to 
Arthur and after that, if you care to live at all, it will be the 
life of a cynic. 

The morning dawdles on. You go to luncheon from force 
of habit and because you think you will later stroll down to 
the river. The river is such a fascinating thing to look at when 
you are in the doldrums. It looks like a big grave. The young 
lady who ministers to your needs at the restaurant notices 
your condition and is solicitous. She advances the opinion 
that it is La Grippe and should be nipped in the bud. She sug- 
gests whiskey and lemon and you reject the idea so vehe- 
mently that she can have no other opinion than that you are 
for temperance, now and for all time. You swallow your coffee 
and viciously bite the end of a cigar. 

You find that you haven’t time to go to the river now, but 
decide to go later; it will be even better at twilight. So you 
stalk back to the office, where you feverishly attack your work. 
What is there in life but work anyway? 

At four o’clock you feel that you have suffered enough and 
something must be done. 

“T will ask her to forgive me,” you say to yourself. 

The next half hour is devoted entirely to argument with 
yourself. Ought these words, begging forgiveness, to be sent 
by mail, telephoned or given in person? Mail you discard first 
on account of time. You would not know her answer until 
to-morrow and if you are alive at all then, which is doubtful, 
you will probably be crazy and it will be too late. The tele- 
phone is cast aside also. So you decide on calling in person to 
be forgiven. 

Another bright thought comes to you. A box of candy would 
be just the thing to take along, as a sort of entering wedge to 
her good graces. Not an ordinary box of candy, but something 
special must be found. So you rush from the office in search 
of a candy shop. You select a five-pound affair in the shape of 





a heart, bound in pink silk, with violently colored forget-me- 
nots painted an the top. 

You would like to go out to her home right now. But five 
o’clock is not p good hour. Six o'clock, seven o'clock, eight 
o’clock. Three hours to wait. Into the first two hours are 
crowded anxiety, fear, doubt, nervousness, pacing the floor, 
talking to yourself, grinning, cold perspiration, worry, warm 
perspiration and four cigars. The last hour is a blank. At 
last you are released from your self-imposed imprisonment by 
the snail-like hands of the clock and you bound like a whip- 
pet for the car. 

Arriving at her house, you ring the bell and Martha admits 
you. Martha always liked you and you always liked her, too, 
but never so much as to-night. You wish that you had brought 
another box of candy for her, a smaller one, of course. You 
go into the music room and sit on the piano bench. You place 
the heart-shaped box on top of the piano and softly pick out 
a rollicking tune with one finger. 

The swish of silk is heard on the stair. Your heart beats 
painfully and your hands are clenched in an icy grip. 

She enters the room, calmly, placidly, sweetly; her face 
looks neither angry nor happy. In fact it portrays nothing 
whatever to you. You face each other. 

“Will you—will you—forgive me?” you ask, trying to put 
into your voice the matinée idol quality. It sounds good, but 
shaky. 

Slowly her face breaks up, as the sun comes out after a 
How sweet, how adorable, she looks! How happy 
You take her in your arms and there are no 


storm. 
your heart is. 
words to describe how you feel. 

You give her the box of candy casually, as if you were in 
the habit of carrying five pound hearts around with you. 

“Oh, you dear boy!” she gurgles. ‘ How thoughtful of you!” 

“S’all right,” you answer huskily. 

By the time she has the top of the box off and the wadding 
out, you have partially 
recovered control of 
your voice and your cir- 
culation has taken up 
its usual course. What 
a narrow escape you 
have had. 

She offers you some 
of the candy and you 
take the only square one; 
there is a caramel inside 
of it. Men always fall 
for these, hence there 
never is but one in the 
box. 

She puts a large 
chocolate in her mouth, 
gurgling happily. This 
puckers up her lips the 
least bit, and she knows 
it. If you don’t knock 
the candy on the floor 
when you kiss her, and if 
Arthur Chalmers doesn’t 
call and if her dad is at 
the lodge and if her 
mother has retired, why 
then you’re in for a 
large evening. Even ask- 
ing forgiveness has its 
perquisities, 
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Cuitp—I want a dink. 


by the proper authorities. 





Faruer (a government official)—Very well, make out a requisition and 
aiter it has gone through the regular routine your request will be looked into 





The Pacifists’ Deity 


By Kennetu L. Roserts 

6 tere Japanese are fond of making a set of three little mon- 

keys, always joined together. One monkey has his paws 
over his ears, another has his paws over his eyes, and the third 
has his paws over his mouth. They are silent exhortations to 
“hear no evil, see no evil and speak no evil.’’ It may be that 
these little figures are relics of an ancient civilization, when the 
world wasn’t over-run with human frailties ‘and wickedness. 
However that may be, they have no place in the scheme of 
things today. Parents who believe that they should hear no 
evil and see no evil, and that they should speak of no evil to 
their children, are destined for some bitter heartaches. Na- 
tions who refuse to hear of the evil that Germany has done, 
and who will neither see it nor speak of it, are also well advanced 
on the road to suffering, woe and humiliation. The pacifists 
are the only people in the world who believe in the three little 
figures of “ hear no evil, see no evil and speak no evil’’; and they 
appear to have taken the group as their tutelary divinity. In 
view of this fact, it is singularly appropriate that the three little 
figures are those of monkeys. 


People You Have Never Met 
By H. W. Der 


RS. STAYETT HOLME doesn’t like shopping or auction 
bridge. She is old-fashioned in more ways than one. 
For instance, she believes that her chief business in life is to help 
her husband and to see that her children grow up into sensible 
young men and women. She takes pleasure in her housework. 
She believes that drudgery is a mental affliction. She is busy 
most of the time—and happy. 
Mrs. Holme has steadfastly refused to join clubs. She pleads 
home duties—with a smile. She is not active socially and she 


is not noticeably in- 
terested in missions or 
uplift. She does fancy 


work in moderation and 
reads only three or four 
magazines. Yet she is 
remarkably well-inform- 
ed—sensibly so, some 
people have noticed. 
Her children have good 
manners and refined 
tastes. They dress mildly. 

Mr. Holme is well fed, 
good natured, prosper- 
ous and wholesome. 


We Are Coming To It 
“TS this your hen?” 
grimly asks the in- 
vestigator, pointing to 
the stray fowl which has 
been seized by the police. 
““Y-yes, sir,” stammers 
the unfortunate owner. 
““Where’s her license 
tag? Don’t you know 
that if you haven’t got 
a hen license you are 
liable to a heavy fine and 
to have all her eggs con- 
fiscated?”’ 
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“Docteur, la biére va @tra réservée aux mal- 
ades: je voudrais bien un certificat.” 

“Malade, vous? Qu’est-ce que vous avez?” 

“Je suis alcoolique!” 

“Doctor, beer is going to be reserved for 
sick people: so I’ve come to you for a cer- 
tificate.”’ 

“You, sick? Why, what ails you?” 

“I’m an alcoholic!—Le Rire (Paris). 
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The Soft Answer—Professor Cope- 
land of Harvard, as the story goes, re- 
proved his students for coming late to class. 

“This is a class in English composi- 
tion,” he remarked with sarcasm, “not 
an afternoon tea.” 

At the next meeting one girl was 
twenty minutes late. Professor Copeland 
waited until she had taken her seat. 
Then he remarked, bitingly: 

“How will you have your tea, Miss 
Brown?” 

“Without the lemon, please,” Miss 
Brown answered quite gently.—Topeka 
State Journal. 


Rubescent War Economy—aA(fter 
several years of being unsettled, Mrs. 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt is preparing a 
home in New York, and the house in 1025 
Fifth Avenue is now in a state of anticipa- 
tory chaos. Mrs. Vanderbilt is super- 
vising the decorations under the experi- 
enced guidance of Ogden Codman, and 
this will be no cut-and-dried Louis-the- 
quelque-chose interior, but one impressed 


by the lady’s vivacious and determined 
character. Mrs. Vanderbilt is frankly 
fond of red—all its shades, crimson, scar- 
let, wine and vermilion—and it may be 
expected that this rubescence will domi- 
nate her new house. In the past, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt has seemed to prefer her old 
place at Hyde Park or her country home 
at Bar Harbor to a residence in New 
York, and her return as a hostess is very 
welcome, as her dinner and lunch parties 
are delightful—T7he (Society) Chronicle. 


Some Similarity—The Kaiser’s per- 
petual prate about the Lord being with 
him brings to mind the authentic yarn 
about the Swede whose horses ran away 
down the mountain with him while they 
were attached to a sled loaded with 
logs. 

“Ah, Knud,” said Bishop W., wish- 
ing to inculcate a valuable lesson, ‘‘and 
during that wild ride you realized, did you 
not, that the Lord was with you?” 

“‘Oh-aye!” responded the simple Scan- 
dinavian. ‘‘And Aa tank, ba golla, he 
been going some.’’—Kansas City Star. 


His Wish—Wayne McVeagh, the 
lawyer and diplomat, has on the outskirts 
of Philadelphia an admirable stock farm. 
One day last summer some poor children 
were permitted to go over his farm, and 
when their inspection was done, to each 
of them was given a glass of milk. The 
milk was excellent. It came, in fact, 
from a two-thousand-dollar cow. 

“Well, boys, how do you like it?” the 
farmer said, when they had drained their 
glasses. 

“Fine!” said one little fellow. Then, 
after a pause, he added: “I wisht our 
milkman kep’ a cow.” —Argonaut. 


























Homage 
“Découvrez-vous, sacré nom! C'est un train 
de charbon qui va passer.” 
“Hats off there, you! A coal train’s going 
to pass.”—La Batonnette (Paris). 











Appreciation 
“Look here, Lily, I can write my name in 
the dust on this chest.” 
“Lor, there’s nothing like eddication, is 
there, mum!”—Snark’s Annual (London). 
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After the Riot—An Irishman, who 
had long been out West, returned to Ire- 
land after the recent rebellion. Walking 
down Sackville Street with a friend, he 
gazed at the destruction wrought during 
those days, then quietly asked: 

“How long have you had Home Rule?” 
—London Opinion. 


Bridget’s Wisdom—“ Bridget, don’t 
you think you could get along with less 
company? I’m sure no other mistress 
would stand it.” 

“Sure, ma’am, that’s right! That’s 
why I’m stayin’ wid ye.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A Human _ Centipede—An Irish 
housekeeper was showing to some visitors 
the family portraits in the picture 
gallery. 

“That officer there in uniform,” she 
said, “‘was the great-great-grandfather of 
the present owner of the property. He 
was as brave as a lion, but one of the 
most unfortunate of men. He never 
fought a battle in which he did not have 
a leg or arm carried away.” 

Then she added, proudly: 

“He took part in 24 engagements.” — 
Tit-Bits. 
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The Retort—Mrs. Scenick (musingly) 
Suppose I should conclude to publish 
your love letters? 

Mr. Scenick—Why not simply make a 
public acknowledgment that you mar- 
wied an idiot?—Sitray Stories. 


Explained — Mrs. Youngbride — Our 

cook says those eggs you sent yesterday 
were quite old. 
‘ Grocer—Very sorry, ma’am. They 
were the best we could get. You see, all 
the young chickens were killed off for the 
holiday trade so the old hens are the only 
ones left to do the layin’. 

Mrs. Youngbride—Oh, to be sure! I 
hadn’t thought of that.—Omaha News. 


Sample Case—‘Do you talk over 
matters with your wife? It’s the only 
way to live happily together.” 

“T tried it once, but it didn’t pan out 
so well. I tried to talk over business mat- 
ters, but she wanted to talk about the 
neighbors.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Her Sigh—Wife—That woman got 
$600,000 from the Railway Company that 
killed her husband by accident. 

Husband—Well, you needn’t sigh so 
hard when you tell me.—Club Fellow. 


A Golden Key—A young Cambridge 
man who has not long been married usu- 
ally confides his troubles to a friend whose 
matrimonial experience covers a period 
of twenty years. One day the former 
remarked very despondently, “I said 
something to my wife she didn’t like 
and she hasn’t spoken to me for two 
days.” 

The eyes of the old married man 
brightened. 

“Say, old man,” he exclaimed eagerly, 
“can you remember what it was you 
said?”’—Argonaut. 


Under Perfect Control—ll ife—That 
odious Mrs. Nexdore has been saying 
that I have an unruly tongue. 

Hub—Unruly? Nonsense. Why, your 
tongue responds to your every impulse 
with implicit obedience.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


First and Last Stages—‘‘How long 
have you been married, old man?” 

“Long enough to pity bachelors. How 
long have you?” 

“Long enough to envy them.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Hard Times 


“Une seule pomme cuite!. . On voit bien que la 
vie augmente! Avant au moins jf avais de quot 
diner!” 

“Only one apple! Food is getting to be 
dreadfully scarce. I used to at least get a 
dinner out of this!”"—Le Péle-Nféle (Paris). 

No News—‘What do you think? 
Smith’s widow broke his will.” 

“That’snonews. She didit the first day 
she married him.”’—Baltimore American. 


Lapse of Memory—One evening a 
business man who had married his pretty 
stenographer went to his room to dress 
for a session of his favorite lodge. A few 
minutes later he was heard calling at the 
head of the stairway: 












“Jessie, dear,” said hubby in a kind 
and gentle tone, “can’t you come here 
just for a minute?” 

“T suppose I can,” indifferently an- 
swered Jessie, arising from her easy 
chair and starting for the stairway. 
“What do you want?” 

“There is a little ripped place in the 
shirt that I want to wear to the lodge 
tonight,” returned hubby. “Can’t you 
sew it up for me?” 

“Of course not,” was the prompt re- 
joinder of wifey. “I will get Jane to do 
it. You seem to forget that you married 
a typewriter, not a sewing machine.”— 
Dayton News. 
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Canny Sandy—Sandy had just met 
his girl at the end of the street, where she 
was waiting for him. She was looking 
into a confectioner’s window when Sandy 
made his presence known by remarking: 

“Weel, Jennie, what are ye gaun to 
have the nicht?” 

She, not inclined to ask too much, 
replied: 

“Oh, I'll just tak what you'll tak, 
Sandy.” 

“Oh, then, we'll tak a walk,” said 
Sandy, as he led her away.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


It Depends— New arrival—And where 
do I go ‘when this shelling business 
starts? 

Sandy (late of the Wee Kirk)—Laddie, 
that a’ depends on your releegious 


opineeons.”’—Blighty. 





The ‘‘Blue Devil’s’’ Point of View 


“Quand je viens @ Paris, je vois les enfants . . 
jolies femmes ...: ¢a me fait oublier la mienne.” 


.: ¢a me fait penser aux miens..;7e vos de 


“When I come to Paris I see children, which makes me think of mine; and I see pretty 


women, which makes me forget my wife.”—Le Rire (Paris). 

















Disillusionment 
The lady—And he told me he was a soldier! 
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Enough to Carry—A minister came 
to the Episcopal church at Williamsport, 
Pa., to speak. 

“Do you wish to wear a surplice?”’ 
asked the rector. 


“Surplice!” cried the visitor. ‘‘Sur- 
plice! I am a Methodist. What do I 
know about surplices? All I know 


about is a deficit!’—New York Evening 
Post. 


What Did the Curate Get?—A 
bishop of the Church of England had 
invited the clergymen of his see to a 
week-end party at the Episcopal resi- 
dence. The guest of honor was a bishop 
from an adjoining diocese. 

The first morning at breakfast as the 
visiting bishop was about to crack the 
shell of his egg, he suddenly stopped, 
and, turning to the butler who was stand- 
ing at the back of the bishop’s chair, he 
said, all the while holding his fingers 
tightly to his nose: 

“Oh! my man! take this egg away; 
the odor of it is atrocious. Take it away, 
please; take it away.” 

The butler, taking the egg in his hand 
and eying it closely, said, with great 
deference: 

“My lord, a _ most 
mistake has been made. The stupid 
servant has given your lordship a 
curate’s egg.”—Binghamton Republican- 
Herald. 


regrettable 


By tander (Lond n). 


The Laugh on Him—Mr. Jones had 
recently become the father of twins. The 
minister stopped him in the street to 
congratulate him. 

“Well, Jones,” he said, “I hear that 
the Lord has smiled on you.” 

“‘Smiled on me?” repeated Jones. “He 
laughed out loud.” —T7it-Bits. 


We Get You Reginald—‘And for 
three days and three nights,” read the 
modest young curate, “ Jonah was in—er 

in the society of the whale.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Business Deferred—‘ Don’t wait for 
me at dinner this evening, dearie,” he 
said when his wife answered his telephone 
call. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“‘T have a business engagement—very 
important—which will keep me down 
town pretty late.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Can’t you get out of it?’’ 

“No. I’m awfully sorry, dear.” 

“Try to put it off till tomorrow.” 

“Tt’s impossible. There’s a man here 
from New York specially to see me, and 
he’s going away on the midnight train. 
There’s a whole lot of business I’ve got to 
go over with him before he gets away.” 

“When did he come?” 

“Just got in.” 

“T didn’t know there was a train from 
New York this late.” 


“Oh, yes. There are trains from New 
York every little while.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Say, honey, I don’t like to have you 
speak to me like that. You evidently 
doubt my word. His name is Davidson, 
if you must know—William Davidson— 
say, who’s there with you?” 

“Why, nobody, dear.” 

“Ves there is. I heard somebody 
laughing.” 

“You just imagined it.” 

“Imagine nothing! There’s some man 
there with you—there! I just heard him 
calling you his daisy. I’ll be right home!” 

Without waiting for her to answer, he 
hung up. Then she stepped over to the 
phonograph and took off the Harry Lauder 
record.—Sam Kiser in Dayton News. 


In the Vernacular—‘‘Why did you 


discharge your cook?” 


“She said she wouldn’t be repri- 
manded.”’ 
“Did she ex- 
press herself to 
that effect?” 
“Ves, but 
what she really 
said was, ‘] 
won’t take no 
sass offen no- 


body.’” —Bir- 






















mingham Age- 
Herald. 
Fed Up- 


“Are you going 
to the debate at 


the club to- 
night?” 

“No. A de- 
bate is some- 
thing I never 
have to leave 
the house to 


hear.” — Detroit 
Free Press. 





New Fashion 
Pereverzeff—I left the Ministry of Justice 
because the bandage had slipped from the 
eyes of Justice to her arms.—Novy Satirikon 
(Petrograd). 
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Amusing the Baby—‘Have you 
amused your baby brother, Willie, and 


kept him quiet while I was gone?”’ 

“Ves, ma, and he hasn’t opened his 
mouth since you went away.” 

“What did you do to amuse him, Wil- 
lie?” 

“T gave him the mucilage bottle to 
suck.” —Baltimore American. 

Helping the Minister—Five-year-old 
Mary, who is always anxious to be in 
everything that goes on, lives in a small 
town where the long suffering minister 
still endures donation parties, to make up 
his back salary. Just before the last one 
she begged eagerly: 

“Can’t I take something, too, muv- 
ver?” 

“No; if your father and I take some- 
thing that will be plenty.” 

But the child could not bear to give up 
the idea, so she ransacked the whole house 
for something suitable. Finally she ap- 
peared before her mother witha worn and 
faded dress of her own. 

“Please, muvver, can’t I take this? 
See, it’s not a speck of good for any- 
thing,”’ she urged.—Christian Herald. 
Feeling—B/lobbs—I 


That Ancient 


feel like the oldest man in the world. 
Slobbs—What are you talking about? 

You are not a day over thirty. 
Blobbs—Yes, but I’ve just been listen- 











Sure of His Ground 
Let ’em git on wiv it, says 1; give 


Jim 
Bystander (London). 


me Terry Firmy! 














Leninism 
Sots tranquille, on va te le donner!” 


But don’t worry, you'll get it!” 
La Victoire (Paris). 


“Chest le knout que te manque, mon ami? 


“All you need now, my friend, is the knout. 


ing to a boy of sixteen tell about things he 
used to do when he was a kid.—Brooklyn 
Citizen. 


He Wanted Help—Danny and Bob 
bie had been left in the care of their big 
sister while their mother went out. At 
bedtime they wanted to “stay up for 
mother,” but their sister relentlessly put 
them to bed. Danny maintained a stolid 
indifference, but Bobbie cried lustily. 
Their sister listened at the foot of the 
stairs, hoping they would soon be quiet. 
At last Bobbie stopped, and the listener 
heard him say: 

“You cry a bit, Danny; I’m tired.”— 
Tit-Bits. 
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Keep the Trench Fires Burning 
The Hon. Mr. Moon, chairman of the 
House Committee on and 
Post Roads, recently informed his col- 
leagues in Washington that they could 
send the Congressional Record FREE to 
our soldiers in France. 

For Christmas, mind you! 

Isn’t that the most delightful, open- 
handed action on the part of a govern- 
ment official you ever heard about? 

Picture to yourself one of those lone- 
some American boys at the front. It is 
Christmas eve, and his thoughts are in 
Connecticut or Indiana, where the home 
folks are assembled. Last Christmas eve 


Postoftices 


he was with them, and there was snow on 
the ground, and the fire on the open 
hearth crackled merrily, and all the 
“folks” were together, and the world 
seemed good. 

This year there are no trees in sight. 
German shells have riddled them and 
stripped them bare. Theres water in 
the trench, where he will be tomorrow. 
He sits in a dimly lighted billet with half 
a dozen comrades, and they are all think- 
ing of home—and it seems as though 
space in its infinity lay between France 
and the living room where mother and 
father and Ted and Lucy are. 

There’s a rap at the door. The army 
postman enters and hands two or three 
packages to the heartsick soldier. The 
first one opened is from Washington— 
seat of government of his country; the 
country he is fighting for. 

It is a copy of the Congressional Record 
containing a four-page speech by the 
Hon. Jeremiah Whittlesy, of Kansas, on 
the Pressing Need for an Appropriation 
of Six Hundred Thousand Dollars with 
Which to Pay for the Rip-Rapping of 
Gobbler Creek—a navigable stream in 
the Honorable member’s deestrict. 

‘Just what I wanted!” exclaimed our 
homesick warrior, as he throws the book 
and the speech of Mr. Whittlesy at a teo- 
venturesome rat. 

By all means, gentlemen of the House, 
send the Record to the boys by the ship- 
load. It is dry enough to burn, and fuel 
isn’t always easy to find.—A gricultural 
Advertising. 
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Uninitiated—* The reason you don’t 
like Wagnerian music is that you don’t 
understand it.”’ 

“That’s one of my two objections to 
it,’ replied Miss Cayenne. “I don’t 
understand it and I don’t like the way it 
sounds.” —W ashington Star. 


The Difference— What is that tune 
you were playing on the piano?” 

“That isn’t a tune. That is a sonata.”’ 

“‘What’s the difference?” 

“Well, with a sonata it’s hard for the 
average listener to detect mistakes. 
With a tune you’ve got to know pretty 
well what you are about.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Any Good-By Would Do—‘ Shall I 
sing Tosti’s ‘Good-by’?” inquired the 
young man who tries so hard fo be enter- 
taining. 

“T don’t care whose you use,” replied 
Miss Cayenne. ‘And don’t bother to 
sing it. Just say it.”—Washington Star. 
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Another Precinct to Come In— 
“Poor Mrs. Brown. I hear she has had 
a lot of trouble about her husband.”’ 

“Yes, poor dear.” 

“T understand there is a scandal mixed 
up in it.” 

“But have you heard the worst?” 

““N—no— I haven’t heard what Mrs. 
Gadabout has to say about it yet.”— 
Florida Times-Union. 


Folly and Wisdom—‘ People take a 
peculiar interest in scandal.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Miss Cayenne. 
“Everybody can tell you that Solomon 
had numerous wives, but very few can 
recite any of his wonderful proverbs.”’— 
Washington Star. 


Waiting for the Worst—Madge— 
Poor Helen! Has the worst been told? 

Grace—I think not. We are waiting 
for your version.—Boston Transcript. 
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Cinched —“Isn’t he rather fast, 
dear?” asked the anxious mother. 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the girl, “but I 
don’t think he will get away.” —Argonaut. 


Time for a Change—Patience—I 
gave Phil a lock of my hair, last night, 
and he was crazy about it. 

Patrice—Pshaw! Why didn’t you give 
him the whole switch? It’s time you 
changed the shade again, anyway.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Father Knew—‘ Father.” said viva- 
cious Vivian, as she lay in the hammock 
on the Palm Beach hotel piazza, ‘this 
place seems just like home.” 

“Yes, it’s the dearest spot on earth,” 
promptly replied father, putting away 
his fountain pen after writing a check for 
that week’s board-bill.—Froth. 


Too Often ‘‘Down’’—*‘ Do you go in 
for aviation?” he asked the beauty of 
the high-class girls’ school. 

“No; not for aviation. One goes in for 
sea-bathing, but for aviation one goes 
up.” —Tit-Bits. 














False Pretenses—Some girls will split 
a pea with a silver fork and put on more 
airs than a rural jay—when their lover is 
around. Let him leave the parlor and 
shut the door and go home and they will 
go into the kitchen and eat corn beef and 
cabbage enough to founder a mule.—Red 
Lodge Boomer. 


Native Inquiry—‘‘The cook burnt 
the steak again,” exclaimed the experi- 
enced housewife. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed young Mrs. 
Torkins. ‘‘Wouldn’t ordinary coal have 
been a little cheaper?” — Washington 
Star. 


Wrong Number—‘No, Freddie, I 
cannot marry you. The man who weds 
me must be a grand man—upright and 
square.” 

Freddie—Y ou want a piano, not a man. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Doctor or Plumber Required? 
She—The doctor, ’e sez to me, “Mrs. Stubs,” ’e sez, wot’s wrong with yer is a 
thorough derangement of yer whole cistern,” ’e sez.—Tatler (London.) 
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Give and Take—lWl ifey—Henry,. if 
you didn’t smoke I could have a new hat. 

Hubby—And if you would live on 
stewed prunes I could have a steam 
yacht.—Pittsburgh Press. 


A Sure Thing—‘Ah,” sighed Mrs. 
Jenkins,; ‘‘we’re never sure of anything 
in this world.” 

“Yes, we are,” replied her husband. 
‘““Whenever you are quiet for half a min- 
ute I am sure that you'll say something 
soon or burst, and I’ve never missed it 
yet.”"—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Of Course Not—“ There’s a great deal 
to be said on both sides,”’ he asserted. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she replied, 
wearily; “but what’s to be said on the 
other side doesn’t interest me.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. , 


Not Exactly—Mrs. Bilton—Weren’t 
you surprised, dear, when your husband 
gave you such a nice present? 

Mrs. Tilton—No, I was suspicious.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Brute—Husband—lI thought you had 
given up burnt wood art, dearie? 

Wife—George, how can you be so 
heartless! This is a_pie.—Hartford 
Courant. 





















































Disobliging 
“Ne bougeons plus!” 
“Hold still a second! Don’t move'” 























“Jl a bougé.” 
“He moved.”—La Baionnette (Paris). 





Insuring Her Stay—Wrs. Fusshod» 
—If I don’t get a letter from you every 
day I'll feel so lonesome I’ll come right 
back home. 

Hubby—Never fear; I’ll write twice a 
day.—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Hoovering Him—<She (belligerently) 
—Why weren’t you at the station with 
the car to meet me as usual? 

He (meekly)—My dear, you ought to 
get into this habit of some meatless 
days.—Dallas News. 


To Fit—Lady (entering bank, very 
businesslike)—I wish to get a Liberty 
Loan bond for my husband? 

Clerk—What size, please? 

Lady—Why, I don’t believe I know 
exactly, but he wears a fifteen shirt.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


Surprised—Mr. Brown—I had a queer 
dream last night, my dear. I thought I 
saw another man running off with you. 

Mrs. Brown—And what did you say to 
him? 

Mr. Brown—I asked him what he was 
running for.—Blighty. 


Back at Him—Wéife—There is no 
calamity can befall a woman that I have 
not suffered. 

Husband—Wrong, my dear; why, you 
have never been a widow. 

Wife—I said calamity, sir.—Tit-Bits. 


Tough Ones—‘Listen to _ this, 
Maria,” said Mr. Stubb, as he unfolded 
his scientific paper: ‘“‘ This article states 
that in some of the old Roman prisons 
that have been unearthed they found the 
petrified remains of the prisoners.” 

“Gracious, John,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stubb in horror, “those are what they 
call hardened criminals, I expect.”— 
New York Globe. 


The Restaurant Habit—W ife—But 
But why have you put your friend’s 
things in the dining-room? 

Hub—Oh, he’s used to restaurants; he 
won’t enjoy his dinner unless he can 
watch his hat and coat.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Encouraged—*“ Mr. Dubwaite, I have 
been talking to you for the past half- 
hour.” 

“T was vaguely aware of it, my dear.” 

“ Umph! ” 

“Tf you will keep on talking for about 
five minutes I will be in a position to give 
you close attention. I’ve nearly finished 
this magazine article I’m reading.’’—Bir- 
mingham A ge-Herald. 
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His Bit—Tailor—Shall I put in the 
usual number of pockets in the trousers, 
sir? 

Customer—No! Only one. My wife is 
a busy woman with her war work now, 
and I don’t want to take up too much of 
her time.—Sydney Bulletin. 


No Hurry—tThe telephone bell rang 
with anxious persistence. The doctor 
answered the call. 

“Ves?” he said. 

“Oh, doctor,” said a worried voice, 
“something seems to have happened to 
my wife. Her mouth seems set and she 
can’t say a word.” 

“Why, she may have lockjaw,” said the 
medical man. 

“Do you think so? Well, if you are up 
this way some time next week I wish you 
would step in and see what you can do for 
her.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


Foresight—Mr. Feedwell came home 
well pleased with his achievement at the 
employment agency. 

“T engaged two cooks today,” he said. 

“Why two?” said his wife. “We need 
only one.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Feedwell, “‘ but one 
comes tomorrow and the other a week 
from tomorrow.”’—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Kind-Hearted—He (brutally)—Wo- 
men have no sense of humor, anyhow. 

She (pointedly)—Oh, yes, they have. 
The reason they don’t laugh at the funny 
things they see is because they don’t 
want to hurt the poor things’ feelings.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


On the Rocks—‘ Their honeymoon 
is over.” 

“Dear me! Are you quite sure about 
that?” 

“TI haven’t the slightest doubt of it. 
She’s beginning to remind him that she 
was making $25 a week when he married 
her.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 





“T must leave off, now, dear, because the 
General wants to have a battle.”—Bystander, 


London. 








Now that American Things are all the Rage 
“Alfred, je vous appellerai desormais CEil-de-Faucon. Mon jour, vous porterez un anneau 


dans le nex et vous arreterez les taxis au lasso.” 


Madame Noveau-Riche (to flunkey)—Alfred, from now on I'll call you Hawk-Eye. On 


” . . ° ° ” 
my “at home” day yo. are to wear a ring in your nose and stop the taxis with a lassoo.” - 


Le Rire (Parts.) 


Idle Tears—‘‘ No, my ’usband ain’t 
killed, Mrs. Marks. No sooner did I put 
all the kids in mournin’, even to Biby in 
the pram, when I gets a telegram a sayin’ 
’e’s alive and well. Yes, an’ all this ex- 
pense for nothin’.” 

‘““Wot a crool shame!’’—Passing Show. 


Happy Thought—Miss Askit—Does 
your husband smoke those cigars you 
gave him Christmas? 

Mrs. Nuwed—He smoked one and said 
he would keep the rest to remind him of 
my kindness.—Missouri Mule. 


His Case—‘‘I know a man who knows 
perfectly well how to manage a wife in 
every particular.” 

‘“He may know how, but does he do 
it? 

“No, because they won’t let him out of 
the insane asylum long enough to try.”— 
Baltimore American. 


,’ 


Her Mite—‘‘My poor woman,” said 
the settlement-worker, ‘what can I do to 
relieve your distress?” 

Can you sing, ma’am?” 

““Why—er—a little.” 

“T wish you’d sing some of the new 
war songs, ma’am. Me and my husband 
ain’t been to a cabaret in two years.”— 
Birmingham (Ala.) A ge-Herald. 


His Reception—‘‘ Was your wife an- 
gry when you got home late last night?” 

“Angry? Why, my boy, the dear 
woman pelted me with flowers!” 

“But how did you get that black eye?”’ 

“Well, you see, she neglected to take 
the flowers out of the pots before she 
threw them.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Henry Knows—Wife—You know, 
Henry, I speak as I think. 

Husband—Yes, my love; only oftener. 
—Topeka Journal. 











French players 
of the Thédtre 
du Vieux Col- 
ombier in a 
comedy by the 
famous Pari- 
sian dramatist, 
Monsieur Guil- 
laume Shaks pere 


IOGENES sat ensconced in his tub-like leather 
chair at the club, gazing out at the stream of 
limousines going by. 

“You look comfortable,” said the Nuisance. 

“T am. I’m sitting here pitying the rich. Poor 
devils, they don’t realize how unhappy they are, and 
nobody else would guess it of them either if it wasn’t for 
the novels and plays and movies. Thanks to these, 
however, we fortunately know the awful truth about 
plutocrats. Just look at them riding by—that female 
walrus, for example. How sleekly they suffer!”’ 

“Yes, it’s quite a sight,” said the Nuisance ineptly. 

But Diogenes, to whom conversation was merely a 
means of clarifying his own thoughts, went on regardless 
of the fact that the other’s mind was evidently not at 
home, or at least not receiving: 

“Poor bloated bondholders! 
wrights do without them? 
such convenient game.” 

“Excuse me, but | 
quite- i 

“Yes, perhaps my remarks sound 
odd; but, you see, I went to ‘Hap- 
piness’ and ‘Yes or No’ this week 
and they’ve made me feel all broken 
up about the rich.” 

“Oh, I saw those plays, too. 
One of ’em’s the thing Emily Stevens 

-| mean Laurette Taylor—is in, 
isn’t it? I always did like her.” 

“Well, if you saw ‘Happiness’ 
and ‘Yes or No,’ I trust that you got 
the terrible lesson.” 

“The terrible lesson?” 

“Yes, that happiness is not to be 
found in wealth or in palatial apart- 
ments, but in virtue and in Brooklyn.” 


What would the play- 
They are 
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“But I thought that part of the trouble was be- 
cause the people were idle.” 

“True. Unemployment among the plutocrats, par- 
ticularly the women, is quite alarming. Someone ought 
to start an agency to relieve the situation. ‘Wanted, 
an able-bodied heiress for general scullery work.’ If 
this were properly carried out, it would be a great thing, 
especially in view of the present scarcity of domestic 
help. Seriously, though, it is a fact that the two things 
most frequently served up to the public by writers and 
which seem to appeal unfailingly, are a struggling but 
snappy youth in his twenties suddenly making a raft 
of money, so that he and the heroine can be assured of 
living happily ever afterward; and a married couple 
a decade older having trouble because of financial pros- 
perity that makes them restless and bored. In other 
words, the same qualities and the same cash which 
make the hero and the heroine and 
the happiness, lead shortly after to 
the unhappiness. The young man 
who startles everyone by his sudden 
business ability is the same man who 
ten years later neglects his wife for 
business reasons. The popular young 
hero and heroine of today don’t 
wear well. 

“In ‘Happiness’ Hartley Man- 
ners has revolted against the con- 
ventional formula and given us an 
epilogue showing the husband and 
wife still progressing chummily in 
their threefold development of busi- 
ness, culture and home. The 
average playwright, however, merely 
holds up wealth as an awful 
warning to others—and as a goal 
to himself.” 
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The theatre is the week-day church; 


and a good play is essentially identical 
bs 4 with a church service as a combination bs 4 
of artistic ritual, profession of faith, 


and sermon.—B ERNARD SHA Ww. 




















From “‘Fio-F1o” 
Feeling the urge for Span- 

ish dancing, Mudd 1s prac- 

ticing a true Castilian pose. 
Mupp: How do I look? 
Pink: Like a Hoboken 

sunset. 

Thomas Handers and Arthur Millis. 


ee 


From Tue Gipsy TRaIL 

Nep: I have kidnapped 
Frances Raymond. 

His GRANDMOTHER: 
Bravo, Edward! 

Nep: Her father wouldn’t 
let me kidnap her unless 
you came too. 

His GranpDMoTHER: Edward, you don’t 


mean to say you went and asked his permission? 


Nep: Of course | 
did. I had to. 
Roland Young 


and 
I iffie Ellsler 


From “Happiness” 


Jenny: An’ Sundays, when 
mother’s had a good week, we go 
to a movin’ picture show in the 
evenin’. Not the cheap ones — 
we don’t like them. Why, all 
the girls in them that only get 
six dollars a week always went 
wrong! An’ ye should see the 
guys they went wrong with—bald 
heads and fat stomachs! 

Laurette Taylor and J. M. Kerrigan. 


From ““Wuy Marry” 


Ernest: When you work with women of ability you learn to 
respect them so much you quite lose the habit of insulting them. 

Jupce: Too bad how new conditions spoil fine old customs. 

Lotus Robb, Ernest Lawford, Estelle Winwood, Shelley Hull, and Nat C. Goodwin, 
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ore fail—Gus—I don’t see any- 

thing funny in these Christmas 

wheezes about wifey’s cigars. 
Gusty—Married? 


Gus—No. 
Gusty—Do you smoke? 
Gus—No. 


(Heavy ‘silence.) 


“With you by my side, dear, I have all 
the courage in the world.” 
“Jack, be careful! The blinds are up.” 


The Dad—I’'m glad to see you’re taking 
French, Oscar. I wish I had studied it in 
college. 

The Cad—Wish I had, too! 


month 


Finals next 


Simplicus—What would you say if Al 
should tell you that the German Powers 
will win the war? 

Witticus—I'd say, Allied. 


First Fresh—My father is a veteran and 
has a hickory leg. 

Second Ditto—’S 
has a cedar chest 


nothing. My sister 





“Just why did you leave college?” 
‘The Dean didn’t go into details.”’ 





(Williams College 


INISTER—My good man, do you 
keep the Ten Commandments? 
Druggist—No, but we keep something 
just as good 


Mrs. Limousine—What do you think of 
the Marmon system? 

Mrs. Ford—My goodness! I think hav- 
ing two wives is perfectly scandalous. 











Alice 
to be an army officer? 


Do you think Jim is brave enough 


Horace—Brave? Say, I saw him tip a 
Pullman porter ten cents once. 


Cockney Bill—Hi say, ’ave you read 
Omar Khayyam? 
Oxford Jawn—Is that what they call 


‘im now? ’E was plain ’Omer when I 


studied Greek. 


is this 
the 


What 


about in 


Learned Chinaman 
I read so much 


First 
Yaphank 
papers ? 

Second Ditto—Yaphank? It’s either one 
of those measly Balkan states, or else the 
latest president of Russia. 


The French Who’s that nut 
over there? 
The English General—Sh! 


American Colonel. 


General 


That’s an 


Not a word had Mary said, 
But Mary’s looks were killing. 
Mary’s lips were rosy red 
And Mary was quite willing. 


. 








O true— Ellen—Cheer up, old top, 
you'll get her yet. 
Lee—You’re always looking on the dark 
side. 


He—How long does it take you to dress 
in the morning? 

She—Oh, about twenty minutes. 

He (proudly)—It only takes me ten. 

She (ditto)—I wash. 


Pete—I bought some spring lamb last 
night. 

Repete—Was it good? 

Pete—It was so doggone hard that a knife 
wouldn’t penetrate the gravy. But then 
I suppose it must be tough to die so young. 


Chemistry Prof. —We will now take poison. 
Soph—Go ahead. 


Pittsburg man (telephoning to Long Island 
from New York)—Ten cents? Why, inPitts- 
burg we can telephone to Hades for a nickel. 

Central—But this is a long-distance call. 


Candidate—I can’t get my locker shut. 
Coach—Take your shoes out. 





He—Did you havean enjoyable afternoon? 
She—Yes, 1 met several new fellows. 
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What Is Humor? 


4A number. of famous people attempted to 

answer this World-Old Query in last week’s 

Jupce. Here are some more notables at work 
on the same job. 


GUESSING AT IT 
By Harotp MacGratu 
Novelist and Playwright 

N2 one will ever definitely label humor 

I mean, hobble it so that you may 
come around an hour later and find it. 
You might as well try to give individual 
names to a school of mackerel. Too big 
to label. It is a constellation of chuckles 
that makes the real constellation look 
like that on the ceiling of the Grand 
Central Station. Ever try to pick up a | 
bit of quicksilver? ‘Well, that’s what 
you’re asking me to do when you ask me 
to define humor. All we know of humor 
is this: My point of view relative to the 
comic misfortune of somebody else. 





THE GRANDILOQUENT GESTURE 
AND THE PUNY ACHIEVEMENT 
By Anne O’Hacan SHINN 
1uthor and Essayist 

UMOR, to my mind, is the expres- 

sion of a keen but indulgent per- 
ception of the amazing contrast between 
the grandiloquent human gesture and 
the puny human achievement. In its 
cruder forms it leads the small boy to 
stick the pin upright in the chair in which 
the visiting school superintendent is 
about to place his reverend person, or to 
let loose the mouse at his mother’s com- 
mittee meeting. In its more subtle mani- 
festations, it smiles over the “chivalry” 
which “yields to nothing in its respect, 
nay its adoration of Woman, the Un- 
crowned Queen,” and overworks and 
underpays her in industry. Turned home- 
ward, it perceives, with a remorseful 
grimace, the inconsistency of our own 
pretensions with our actions—of our 
blithe belief in our ability to run our 
corner of the universe more acceptably 
than it is at present run, with our total 
inability—perhaps—to keep a cook con- 
tented, or a wife, or to make a bank-book 
balance correctly! Turned outward to- 
ward blood-soaked hands raised in fra- 














Every wo- 
man wants 
a Pieimont 
for a gift 

The grandest 
git forthe money. Your choice 
% designs and styles of, famous 


of ~—— 
D, 1} 
cedmont Red Cedar Chests sent anywhere on 2 | 
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ternal greeting to the-God of love, the 
Christ of humility, it becomes that mag- 
nificent weapon of the intellect, scathing, 
ruthless satire. 


WITH THE BEST OF INTENTIONS 


By Rinc H. Larpner 
Poet of the People and Fictionist 


DEAR JUDGE: 


Yours of the inst. at hand. And 
contents carefully digested. 
You seek some light on “humor” and 


My definition is requested. 
Well, Judge, I’d like to humor you; 
Like to? Why, say, I’d simply love it! 
But listen, Mister, if I knew 
What humor was, I’d write some of it. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN FRAIL- 
TIES 
By CampBett MacCuttocu 

BELIEVE that true humor is merely 

a surplus of human sympathy and 
understanding that has the soles of its 
feet continually tickled with a knowledge 
of human frailties and absurdities. I 
should draw a sharp distinction between 
humor and satire, for one is optimistic 
while the other believes there is no balm 
in any Gilead. Efforts have been made 
to discover humor in the proceedings of 
Congress, but, of course, it is obvious 
that the keynote of that body’s activities 
is merely pathos. 


POETRY IN CARICATURE 
By Hupson Maxm 
Inventor and Author 
CAN do no better than to quote 
what I said of wit and humor in 


my book, “The Science of Poetry 


and the Philosophy of Language,” as 
follows: 

Slang, sarcasm, irony, wit and humor 
are all branches of trope, and owe their 
force either to congruous associations by 
similarity or to the association of the con- 
gruous with the incongruous. The 
mother, when she says to her little boy 
who has fallen in the muddy street and 
soiled his clothes, “Well, you’re in a 
pretty state,” or, ““You are a beauty,” 
speaks ironically. She turns from the 
statement of direct truth to a statement 
of exact opposite in order to emphasize 
the truth. This is a species of trope. 
Such familiar expressions as “Come off 
your perch,” or “I'll put a head on you,” 
“Get a move on,” “She’s a peach,” 
““She’s a daisy,” are true figures, true 
trope; but differ from poetic figure in 
that they are incongruous and inartistic. 
A funny story to illustrate a point in an 
argument is a trope. 

Lincoln was asked how long a man’s 
legs ought to be. He answered, “Long 
enough to reach from his body to the 
ground.” When Lincoln said, in defense 
of a soldier who had run away in action, 
that “‘a man is not to blame for his legs 
running away with him,” he spoke 
tropically, and both wittily and humor- 
ously. 

One of the best examples of combined 
wit and humor with grotesque figure is 
the remark of Lincoln upon a windy 
speech: “Has it not got down as thin as 
the homeopathic soup that was made by 
boiling the shadow of a pigeon that had 
starved to death?” 

A thing is humorous when it is merely 
ludicrous. A crazy man, finding a soldier 
asleep, stole his sword and chopped the 























W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30. 
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Saturday at 2.30 
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A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


Business Before Pleasure 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 
By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 
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A fresh, flippant, farcical frolic 
By C. W. Bell and Mark Swan. 
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soldier’s head off, and then stood by and 
waited to see what the man would do 
when he should come to and find his 
head gone. 

A dying costermonger sent his little 
daughter to the mother to say that he 
would like a little of that boiled pork 
afore he died. The mother answered, 
“Tell yer father he can’t ‘ave none. It’s 
for the funeral.” 

Wit employs the humorous, and differs 
from humor in that it requires imagina- 
tion and creative ingenuity, while humor 
does not. Just as the excellence of poetry 
depends upon a creative imagination, so 
does wit depend upon a creative imagina- 
tion and the surprising use of trope. 
Wit and humor are to poetry what cari- 
cature is to illustration. Slang, wit and 
humor are poetry in caricature. 


Prohibition and woman’s rights were 
submitted simultaneously in the Garden 
of Eden and woman’s rights didn’t get 
the worst of it. 
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4\4 and 5% ins. 
(Red or Black) 
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FREE— liberal supply of ink with retail 
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An Intimate Revue of 
the New York Theaters 
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| Broadway and Thereabouts | 
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BiLLETED—Fulton. The grin side of war, 
interpreted by Margaret Anglin. 

Bunn Youta—39th Street. A vampire 
almost wrecks Lou Tellegen’s life, but 
in return she gives him a fine chance to 
gloom for the ladies. 

Business Berore P.Leasure—Eltinge. 
Potash and Perlmutter are more prac- 
tical than Lou: they make their vampire 
the star of a big film. 

Cueer Up—Hippodrome. Vast vaudeville. 

Cuu Curn Cuow—Century. An inde- 
scribable Oriental concoction, garnished 
with girls. 

Conan Revue—New Amsterdam. Mr. 
Cohan, of Broadway, conducts an in- 
vestigation of the Drama Department. 

Eyes or Youtu—Maxine Elliott. Mar- 
jorie Rambeau shows us how versatile 
she can be. 

FLo-F Lo—Cort. 
White Sale. 

Fottow THE Girit—44th Street.  In- 
tended to represent Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. 

French Repertory—Vieux Colombier. 
A chance to enjoy Art and find out how 
little French you know. 

GENERAL Post—Gaiety. Bright English 
comedy showing how war plays hob 
with the caste system. 

Gipsy Trait, Toe—Plymouth. An un- 
romantic youth kidnaps a girl by proxy, 
little recking of Mr. Proxy’s good looks. 

Goinc Up—Liberty. Musical comedy 
about an aviator who had never aviated. 

Hasit; Suppressep Desires; THE SAND- 
BAR Queen; Pokey—Comedy. Wash- 
ington Square Players at their devil- 





animated Great 


An 


may-care-est. 
Happiness—Criterion. 
scores another “ Peg.” 
INDESTRUCTIBLE Wire, THe—Hudson. 
Designed for careless husbands. 
Jack O” Lantern—Globe. Fred Stone, 
as exhilaratingly cheerful as ever. 


Laurette Taylor 


Josepuine—Knickerbocker. Arnold Daly 


shows us Napoleon as a family man. 
KAREN—Greenwich Village Theater. 
Swedish play about sex, translated into 
very plain English. 
Kinc, Tue—Geo. M. Cohan. King Leo’s 
power over the ladies is absolute. 
Litrte TeEacuer, THe—Playhouse. Mary 
Ryan starts things in a Vermont village. 
LomBarpbI, Ltp.—Morosco. Tito’s 
broken heart is healed, but fortunately 
his broken English remains as it was. 
MAaponnaA oF THE FuTuRE—Broadhurst. 
Alan Dale shows Broadway the kind of 
drama it hardly deserves. 
Marionetres—Norworth (Special mati- 
nees only). Tony Sarg’s exemplary 
puppets. 
Maytime—Shubert. Happy glimpsesofa 
bygone era, before the Age of Shivering. 



















The reason is ob- 
direct from factory 
to you—saving you fully 30%. 
Moreover, Buckskin quality is of e 
highest. With every tire you get a 
Mile Guarantee 
Send for free illustrated booklet 
and price list. Order a trial tire 
and if it doesn’t live up to our 
guarantee. we will give you credit 
in full for the unexpired mileage. 
gre L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
~— > earetinn, 6. 
stern Distributing Office 15 
a 1436 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Mipnicut Frotic—-New Amsterdam 
Roof. Making the dead of night very 
much alive. 

Opps Anp Enps—Norworth. Of the bevy 
of “intimate revues” which we have 
had, this seems to be the one successful 
survivor. 

Ou, Boy—Casino. A musical show more 
than a year old which still clings tena- 
ciously to Broadway. 

Ou, Lapy, Lapy—Princess. Purports to 
be “Oh, Boy’s” sole heir and successor. 

Par.tor, BepRoom AND Batu—Republic. 
A tame husband attempts a wicked 
escapade just to please his wife. 

Seven Days Leave—Park. Old-fash- 
ioned melodramatic thriller. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. A thoroughly de- 
lightful dramatization of the love- 
yearnings of William Sylvanus Baxter. 

Success—Harris. Comedy of stage life. 

Tartor-Mape Man—Cohan & Harris. 
An intrepid trousers-presser usurps a 
dress suit and sallies into Society. 

Ticer Rose—Lyceum. A melodrama of 
daring and dialect. 

Wuy Marry?—Astor. Discussion in 
play form as to whether this old institu- 
tion should be permitted to live. 

Yes or No—Longacre. Contrasting a 
like situation in a poor home and a rich 
one—the poor one being the scene of 
triumph, of course. 


~ 








Your Prospective Customers - 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 

Mailing Lists. It also contains vital sug- 

estions how to advertise and sell profitably 

Ey mail, Counts and prices given on 6000 

different national Lists, covering all classes; 

for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This va 
‘erence free. Write for it. 


Your Advertising Literature 


Our Advertising Counsel and Salcs Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and 
copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 

bmit your literature for preliminary 
analysis and quotation—no obligation 


Ross-Gould 
asts St.Louis 















Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative cold tablets 
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Some Nut Probably Will 
Write in for a Little 
of this Stock 


CORRESPONDENT at Shreveport 
A sends us the following take-off on make- 
a-million-for-you-while-you-wait oil com- 
pany advertising. We don’t know who did 
the job, but it’s a nifty piece of work: 
THE GULLIBLES OIL & GAS CO. 

Our Motto: “A Sucker Born Every Second” 

This Company has leases on 
1,000,000 Acres in No Man’s Land 
in Belgium and France 

If we are ever able to drill we may find oil. 

The reasons we leased this acreage was be- 
cause we did not have to pay the landowners 
any money for same. 

Another reason is, that the sucker public 
prefers quantity to quality. 

This one million acres has been turned over 
to the Company for its entire Capital Stock of 
One Million Dollars and we have generously 
turned back $490,000 of the stock and placed 
itin the treasury for the purposes of selling same 
to the public at $1.00 per share on a par value 
of $5.00 per share. If, after deducting office ex- 
penses, brokerages, fees for selling stock, and 
salaries there is anything left, we will proceed 
to drill our valuable properties as soon as we can 
with safety. 

On January 31st the price of this stock will be 
advanced to $2.00 per share, not because it will 
be any more valuable then than now, but the 
public will imagine they are getting a bargain 
and will more readily buy. It may be possible 
if the original stockholders or any of them are 
called on privately by a would-be purchaser 
they can buy their stock for less than adver- 
tised. 

We again want to call the attention of the 
public to the liberai dealings of this company. 
We have only retained 51 per cent. of the capi- 
tal stock so that if by any chance the Company 
should make money we will be in control. 

The well-known standing of our officers as- 
sures every one a square deal. 


R.A.Curtes = Get Rich QuIcK WALLINGFORD 
President Vice-President 

A. BARABBAS CASSIE CHADWICK 
Secretary Treasurer 


N. B.—Just as soon as this stock is disposed 
of we will offer for sale stock in The Heads I 
Win and Tails You Lose Oil Co.; The Wind and 
Water Oil Co.; The Pluck ’em and Pick ’em 
Oil Co.; The Skin ’em and Squeeze ’em Oi! Co 
—Oil City Derrick. 


Ihe Anatomy of Success 
By H. W. Dee 
ET UP on your toes. 
Put the best foot forward. 
Stiffen your backbone. 
Throw back your shoulders. 
Get abreast of the times. 
Hold up your chin. 
Keep a stiff upper lip. 
Keep your eyes and ears open— 
And your mouth shut. 
Use your head, 
Goahead,_. 
And get ahead. 











WHAT WILL 
YOU GIVE? 


ATURDAY — no school — yet Aunt 
Polly said he had to whitewash the 
fence. Work ona holiday! When he 

had planned such a wonderful day full of 
swimming—pirates and things. But Tom 
Sawyer was a clever imp and he not only 
managed so that the other boys did the 
whitewashing—but he got these same 
victims to pay him for allowing them to 
do the work. 


It is the most famous story in the world 
—every man knows it—every man has 
lived it—but only Mark Twain could tell 
it—for to his sympathetic understanding 
of man and boy he added the style of 
genius. 


MARK TWAIN 


has been translated into more foreign lan- 
guages than any other American writer 


25 Volumes: 


Mark Twain is the greatest American who ever put pen to paper. The San 
Francisco Bulletin said only a few days ago—‘‘Without his influence, it is not 
too much to say, American humor would be far different from what it is. 
Millions have read his books. Perhaps America itself would be different if it 
were not for his influence. Looking backward upon his period he seems an 
inevitable phenomenon. American history would not be complete without him. 
There HAD to be a Mark Twain, just as there had to be an Abraham Lincoln.”’ 





ESSAYS—BOY STORIES—HISTORY 
TRAVEL—HUMOR—NOVELS 


And an American home without his work is as empty as an American his- 
tory without Lincoln. We'd like forever to keep on putting these marvel- 
lous volumes of joy and tears into American homes at the low price Mark Twain 
liked. But we have no control over the price of the paper and cloth and gold 
that go into these books. Already the prices of these things have gone to nearly 
double what they used to be—and yet the price of the books has remained 


low. But we cannot keep it down any longer. ‘The Price Soon Goes Up Again. 


Send the Coupon—No money 


If you act at once you not only get the low price—but you get the P ster laa 
whole set on approval—free of charge. You can look it over—examine /__ Bkornens 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 


it—read it. Send it back if it hasn’t the joy and inspiration you ex- Praia se cnn 
pected. But Senp Tue Coupon Now. This low-price offer is a prepaid.a set of Mark 
wain 8 works In twen- 


4 ty- five volumes, illus- 
rs trated, bound in handsome 
greencloth, stamped in gold, 

and trimmed edges. If not 
satisfactory. I will return them 

at your expense. otherwise I will 
send you $1.00 within five days 
and $2.00 a month for 14 months, 


matter of days. Don’t be too late. Such an opportunity won’t 
come again. Send the coupon now—to-day. 
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SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION 
ACNE CENT FIREPROOF HOTEL, CON- 
AINING 1,400 ROOMS. SITUATED IN THE 
VERY CENTRE OF TOWN. CONVENIENT TO 
ALL SHOPS AND THEATRES. 


Rooms and Bath, 
$2.50 per day 
For 2 Persons, 


$4.00 per day 


Canadian Money Is Accepted at 
This Hotel Without Discount. 


GEORGE W. SWEENEY, 


Late of Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Late Victoria Hotel, » We 
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The Recalcitrant Hat 


By Kennetu L. Rosperrs 


HEN Myrtle encounters a window in 
town, 
No power can hurry her by: 
She stops to examine the fit of her gown 
With anxious and rigorous eye: 
She studies her garments for crease or for 
speck; 
She gives all her tresses a pat; 
She pulls down her waist: then she arches her 
neck 
And fixes her hat. 


I’ve seen her in front of a window or door 
Which casts a reflection that’s clear 

Obstruct passing traffic and calmly explore 
All visible parts of her gear. 

She wiggles her nose ’till her veil is in place; 
She twiddles with shoelace or spat; 

She smoothes out her skirt with her usual 

grace 
And fixes her hat. 


She powders her nose to eliminate shine: 
She fluffs out the lace at her wrist: 

She changes a pin and thus straightens a line 
Which shows a desire to twist. 

Her eye is on guard lest her petticoat show- 
She always makes certain of that; 

And when she is sure that she’s just thus and 

so, 


She fixes her hat. 


When Judgment Day comes, and my Myrtle 
awakes 
At Gabriel’s ultimate trump, 
She’ll hunt for a window, with tremors and 
quakes 
For fear that she looks like a frump. 
No matter how urgent the summons may be 
Or how she may tremble thereat, 
She’ll stop for a moment in order to see 
(And straighten) her hat. 


Business 
First alienist—We had better compare 
notes before the trial begins. 
Second alienist—Y es, the prisoner may 


be sane. 
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We Are Under War 
Conditions’ .- 


F your copy of JupcGeE reaches 
you late, remember that the 
postal facilities are overtaxed 
and the mails are often days 

late. Please do not be too quick to 
make complaint. We are printing 
and mailing the paper on time. We 
cannot speed up the mails. When 
your paper reaches you, read it care- 
fully and then put a stamp on it and 
hand it to your postman, who will 
start it to the boys “Over There,” who 
are always eager for good reading. 


JUDGE 














Woman 


By Benjamin De CasserRes 


WOMAN who is “ahead of her time” has 
the same charming manner of missing a 
train as her normal sister. 
A reasoning woman is like a thinking rase 
superfluous. 
Nowadays woman no longer stoops to 
conquer—she gets up and votes. 
Pleasure is a loving-cup whose bottom is 
a sieve. 
A woman’s No is often only the cork in 
the champagne bottle of her Yes. 
To read a woman’s diary is to steal tip-toe 
into her soul. 


Cause for Wrath 


By Tom P. Morcan 


. WwHat got Imogene fussed up so?” asked 

the cook in the rapid fire restaurant, 
referring to the young lady cashier. “It’s a 
little early in the day for her to be breathing 
forth fire, smoke and lava.” 

“Aw, the horse-faced customer that just 
went out called her ‘my good girl,’” replied 
the waitress. “‘And she wants it distinctly 
understood that she ain’t his or anybody else’s 
good girl in that tone of voice!” 


My Conserving Wife 
By Joe Cone 
ER eyes don’t shine like diamonds, 
Nor glints her golden hair; 
But she can trim an Easter hat 
One would be proud to wear. 


Her teeth are not like gleaming pearls, 
Her lips not cherry red; 

But she has got the baker skinned 
On making home-made bread. 


Her hands are scarcely lily white, 
Nor are they red and rough; 

But she can wallop any simp 
Who tries to hand her guff. 


She cannot play the masters well, 
Nor sing the upper C; 

But she can can our garden stuff, 
And that’s enough for me! 
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Captain Kidd’s 
Treasure 
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A Present from Her 
Sailor Friend 


James Montgomery Flagg 





A Jill for Jack 
James Montgomery Flagg 





War Babies 
Will Rannells 


2 in. 
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loves 
the sailor 
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pictures for 
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they’re all as 
full of snap 
and tang asa 
sea-breeze. 
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color prints 
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mats ready for 
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FUNNY THINGS IN A SOLDIER’S LIFE | 








An honorarium of $5 will be sent by JuvGE to any member of the National Army or any man in the U.S 


. 


Navy whose contribution to this department is selected by the Editor as the funniest camp or ship story of 


the week. 





Faithful Unto Death 
By John Langdon Weber, Editor Trench and Camp, Camp Jack- 


son, S. ( 


A LITTLE dried-up negro boy had 
become very much attached to his 
Lieutenant. He had been heard to say 
that he would follow him through France 
or anywhere else. Our Camp Religious 
Work Director attended a religious meet- 
ing which was being held at the colored 
barracks. He noticed that Sam was very 
much interested in the service and asked 
him if he would like to go to Heaven. 
Sam said: “‘No, sah, I jes’ aims to go 
‘long wid de Lieutenant.” 





Gone But Not Forgotten 
By Walter Aamold, U. 8. 8. Trippe 


HEN I left the U. S. for the war zone 

I received a very complete “ Comfort 
Kit.” About three weeks later we re- 
ceived our first mail, and this I found in a 
letter—‘‘ Please return the little china jar 
in your ‘Comfort’ which I put in by acci- 
dent for tooth powder; it contained the 
ashes of my mother-in-law.” 


Net, Not Gross 
By Bruce Cole, Army Y. M. C. A. No. 94, Camp Dodge, Iowa 


HE was a sweet young thing, evi- 
~ dently very ignorant of the way phys- 
ical examinations are conducted in the 
army. He had gone bravely forth to the 
recruiting office but had been rejected 
because of lack of weight. When he came 
back with a sad face and reported the rea- 
son for his failure to enlist she spoke up 
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Accepted original jokes are paid for at the rate of one dollar each. Send in your humor, boys. 


quickly, “Silly, why didn’t you put some 
stones in your pockets before you stepped 
on the scales?”” And she wondered why 


he blushed so. 


Misguided Zeal 
By Bruce Cole, Army Y. M. C. A. No. 94, Camp Dodge, Iowa. 


HE colonel had ridden his horse in 
town in the afternoon and it was 
dark when he returned to camp. Some 
distance outside the guard line he was 
challenged by a voice from the darkness: 





“Halt! Who’s there?” 
“Colonel,” he answered. 

“Dismount, Colonel. Advance and be 
recognized!” 

He was certain that there was some 
mistake for no guard was supposed to be 
posted here. But a sentry’s orders are 
not to be disobeyed, so he grumblingly 
dismounted and led his horse forward, 
inwardly vowing vengeance against the 
sergeant of the guard who had caused him 
all this trouble. 

As he approached the sentry he burst 
out wrathfully. 

“Who in thunder posted you here?’ 

“No one, sir. I’m just practising.” 


, 


He’d Take the Hint 
By Cliff Dempsey, 104th Trench Mortar 


Green recruit—Do you think we'll ever 
get back? 

Scared one—I don’t know about you, 
but if the first shot doesn’t hit me the 
rest are all going to fall short. 


Putting Him Right Zoologically 
By Bruce Cole, Army Y. M. C. A. No. 94, Camp Dodge, Iowa 


HE new cavalrymen were out on their 

first route march, each man carrying 
a feed of corn on his saddle. After they 
had proceeded some distance the sergeant- 
major noticed that one man had his nose- 
bag in his hand. 
“Now then!” shouted the irate non- 
com, “what are you doing with that 
nosebag?”’ 

“Well, sir,” stammered the recruit, 
“the bag was hanging that loose I was 
afraid the seed would fall out.” 

“Seed!” echoed the sergeant-major, 
as he nearly exploded with wrath. “Why, 
you idiot, what do you think you’re rid- 
ing! A bloomin’ canary?” 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


A safe, convenient antiseptic for 
home use in dressing cuts and 


Also good for corns. 


sores. 
Sold at Drug and General Stores 
everywhere. 

Avoid substitutes. 


Write for illustrated booklet describing 
the various “Vaseline” * Preparations 
and their many uses. Mailed free on 


request. 
- CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
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*‘And Somebody Is Us’’ 


Contributed anonymously from Camp Funston 


HE Laramie Kid sat down at ease, 
And a visitor, who passed, 

Turned back and said: ‘My friend, how long 

Will this here big war last?” 
And Laramie Kid looked up and said— 

He is a short-spoke cuss— 
“Till No Man’s Land is Somebody’s, 

And Somebody is Us!” 


The Laramie Kid comes from a land 
Where speech is somewhat brief. 

A cowpuncher ain’t much on talk— 
Orations bring him grief— 

But he said it all when he said them words 
About our part in the fuss: 

“Till No Man’s Land is Somebody’s, 
And Somebody is Us!” 


So the Laramie Kid mused in the sun 
Where old Fort Riley sprawls, 
And he hummed for just a minute or so 
Between two bugle calls. 
There wasn’t much music to the song, 
But the words he sang went thus: 
“Till No Man’s Land is Somebody’s, 
And Somebody’s Us!” 
—Laramie Republican. 
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PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Wewill send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you may 
want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in 
the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
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is one of the three 


Most Popular 
Periodicals 


among the soldiers” 


This is the report of the li- 
brarian of Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
who conducted a test to decide 
which periodicals the soldiers 
were most anxious to get. 


Judge was one of the three 
most popular in a list including 
all the leading magazines. 


“The happy medium,” Judge, 
furnishes welcome relaxation for 
war-strung nerves. It is wel- 
comed everywhere in the army 
and navy. 


Stick a Ic stamp on the cover 
of this issue, next to Postmaster 
Burleson’s notice, and drop in 
the mail; the Government will 
send it to soldiers or sailors at 
the front. Do this every week, 
and you'll make life that much 
cheerier for a lot of men “over 
there.” 


Or send us a dollar and a 
soldier's or sailor’s name and 
address—either at camp or at 
the front—and we'll send him 
the next 13 issues. 












JUDGE 


225 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


I accept your 
offer 13 issuesfor 
$1. It is understood 
that you send JupGsE 
beginning with the cur 
rent issue to the address 
below I enclose $1 
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OCIETIES whi xis iefly 
hold annual dinners—or at least it 


The Real Thing 


By Apert E. Hoyt 


which exist chiefly to 





are an- 
no more 


seems so to the outsider 

nouncing that they will hold 
dinners until after the war. 

Perhaps the first thing that is going to 


convince us that we are really in this 
war, for keeps, will be that announce- 
ments of that sort will be so much’a 


matter of course that to attract attention 
they would have to say precisely the 
opposite. Of course the motive is ap- 
parent. It doesn’t look quite the thing 
to serve $5 or $10-a-plate banquets when 
the very garbage at our back doors is 
put through the third degree to prove 
that it isn’t guilty of waste. Not in war 
time—though in a time of peace we would 
precede the $10-a-plate banquet with 
costly music and cabaret and follow it 
with a charity ball and be content if 
charity got a tenth of what the dinner cost. 

Even in war time, however, they must 
not ask us to believe that giving up those 
costly, stodgy annual banquets is a sacri- 
fice to anybody unless it be the waiters 
who lose the tips. Nobody ever got up 
an annual banquet because he wanted to 
do it—it is done by the sufferers on the 
committee of arrangements because they 
suppose the members want to attend. 
Nobody ever attended one of those affairs 
because he wanted to go—they go be- 
cause they can’t let the thing be a com- 
plete fizzle, and besides you’ve got to 
stand by the committee of arrangements. 
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No one of the officers of any society 
wants to hold an annual dinner or eye 
did want to hold one, but after all, the 
officers’ part is simple enough. All ‘they 
have to. do is to tell the committee that 
the members will never forgive them jf 
they don’t hold the dinner, and tell the 
members that the committee will never 
forgive them if they don’t attend the 
dinner, and—oh, yes, of course, every. 
body must tell everybody else: “The 
most delightful banquet we ever had, 
Do you know, I can hardly wait till next 
year!” 

If they want to do the real thing, and 
make a real sacrifice, here’s the way to 
do it: Cut out all the eating and the 
drinking, but make everybody come just 
the same and listen to the “after dinner” 
speeches. The beauty of this arrange. 
ment would be that it would conserve 
the food and at the same time emphasize 
the horrors of war. 


Travel in Germany an Ordeal 


HE joys of railroad travel in Germany are 
portrayed in a sarcastic letter published by 
the Munich Neueste Nachrichten, in which the 
writer wonders how people can complain of the 
lack of heat in railway cars when they remember 
how important it is not to scorch their costly 
boots upon hot pipes. He thinks it a great ad- 
vantage to travel! in a car with broken windows, 
owing to the need of fresh air when so many 
of the passengers are smoking beech leaves 
and hops. What does it matter, he adds, if 
the floor is dirty, since it is clean in comparison 
with the swamps of Flanders. 

The absence of foot mats, he points out, is 
welcome evidence of official economy, and when 
people say that the railway carriages are like 
pigsties they are only comparing themselves 
to pigs. As regards the state of the smoking 
cars the writer can only suggest that it might 
be well to provide the non-smokers with gas 
masks. 

People complain, he says, that the trains 
are late twenty minutes, or an hour, or a 
hour and a half. This is folly, for they never 
before knew the unspeakable joy they feel when 
they do at last arrive. Again, people complain 
that the trains are slow, although often in the 
past they pined for the good old days of the 
stage-coach. Now those times have returned; 
passengers can get out and walk when their 
feet are cold and get in again when they are 
warm.—New York Sun. 
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Tribulations of a Garage 
Manager 


garidge Ed is a good eel like a 

doctor or an undertaker or a pick- 
pocket or something becaus you aint got 
no time you can really call all your own. 
Your work is always protruding itself upon 
you. Youve bin riting a lot of sarcasket 
jetters about how much work you do and I 
down hear taking it easy but I| guess if 
you had to content with what I do be 
sides all the head work and planning the 
foot wood be on the other shoe. I couldnt 
go to church if I was invited becaus 
everybody has to take a hand at the 
garidge Sunday morning and if you want 
to take a little ride for yourself Sunday 
afternoons with your girl or your wife if 
it is after you are married you got to go 
disguised or before you have went a mile 
someone says well well how fortune it 
we were just going to telefone for some- 
one to come and see what is the matter 
with our car then your ride is postponed 
on account of a busted fan chain or a 
cracked spark plug or something. If you 
don’t carry a hole garidge full of tules 
and a few hundred pounds of spare parts 
and tires they bawl you out and then 
what kind of a hit do you look like to 
your girl or your wife if you are married, 
Ed. Why Ed one fellow when I was way 
out in the country says to me after I had 
stopped when I was taking a man on a 
ride in a car to try and sell him one have 
you got a spare pinion geer with you mine 
has three teeth gone and it is chewing up 
my differenshell. I said no I forgot to 
bring one today. He said I should think 
a man in your bisness would use a little 
four sight and have some of those things 
with him when you go riding then you 
could serve the people who need it. I 
says yes that so I just passed a man 
that’s horse just tipped over a lode of 
hay if I had of had enough four sight | 
would of had a pitch fork in my car and 
then I would of been of reel service to 
him. I tride to give a good time to fillis 
the girl who wated on table at our place 
and an old colledge chum of hers. She 
says to me youv kep me bissy declining 
invitations to ride with you ever sense 
you lit hear now trot out your trusty 
flivver and I and loose eel my old colledge 
chum will take a chance in as much as 
there seems to be no alternative if I want 
to show her around at all. You see she 
had been waiting ail this while so to 
share her good time with her frend thats 
why she aint went with me before. You 
can see how she is always thinking of 
somebody else. Well I am pretty proud 


Die ED:—Any man that runs a 
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Take the Ocean Route 


TO FLORIDA 


The trip on big coastwise flyers is comfortable, 
inexpensive and most enjoyable. No inter- 
ruption in service; five fast steamers weekly 
furnish a direct route via rail connections at 
Jacksonville and Key West to 

St. Augustine Palm Beach 
Tampa St. Petersburg Belleair 


Miami 
Havana 
Also to Carolina and Georgia Resorts, via 
Charleston, S. C.,and to Texas and the Pacific, 
Coast. 


Water and Rail Tours—Going by steamer 
and returning by your choice of several rail 
routes, with generous stop-over privileges at 
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resorts and cities en route. 


Including Key West, Florida East Coast Resorts, 
Charleston, S. C. é 


JACKSONVILLE vais $5195 


Going by steamer and returning by rail with stop-over 
privileges at southern cities and resorts. 


Other tours to Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, ete. 


CLYDE- MALLORY LINES 
PIER 36, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 


MIAMI pays $6540 





Boston: 192 Washington Street 


Philadelphia: 701 Chestnut Street 
New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 











and I borrow the best car we had in for 
repares and start out to ride taking the 
country roads so as not to meet the man 
whose car it was I was in. First shot off 
the bat I meet a man who trades with us 
he is one of those fellos that does his own 
repairing and comes in and borrows your 
valve lifters then bys his oil by the gallon 
of the oil man direct. He says why hello 
Ima I wish you wood look at my dis- 
tribiter it doesnt seem to brake the juce 
well I get out and stick a piece of paper 
back of the little lifter and then she goes 
O. K. He thanks me which is kind of 
him and I am free to resume my ride 
which is fine for two or three miles then 
another machine which is standing side 
of the rode waves his hand and says I’m 
glad you came along let me take your 
jack or change this thing you sold me for 
a tire I get up and lift up the seat and 
get a jack and give it to him and says I 
am hurrying out in the country to keep 
an appointment. Fillis and loose eel are 
getting kind a sore and fillis says this is 
worse than sight seeing on a wheel barro 
cant you borrow a full beard or a mask 


or something and leave us see a little of 
the country? I made up my mind rite 
then that Ima would suspend our rode 
service for the day so when we passed 
the next a peel for assistance that 
loomed on the horizen I was going forty 
miles an our and leaning over the op- 
posite side of the car. Its a pretty hard 
bisness Ed when you got to hide your face 
to get a little vacation but thats howit is. 
Fillis says next time she goes to ride 
with me I will have to wear a showfors 
uniform becaus she dont want people to 
think she has alienated mentality, you 

can see how sensitive she is Ed. 

Yours truly, Ima Nutr—Mer. 

—Horseless Age. 


Both Churchly Men 
"TT “WIXT Parson tried and Sexton true, 
Both churchly men, this difference view: 
The one must mind his P’s and Q’s, 
The other guard his keys and pews. 





The Kaiser stands to lose Alsace- | 
Lorraine, and as things look now he’ll 
be lucky if he can hold on to Wisconsin. 














‘a> Leslie-Judge 
Representatives WANTED 
In Small Towns and Country Districts 


E want you to help us introduce to the firesides 

of country homes, The Happy Medium, JUDGE, 
and the magazine of the happy side of the movies, 
FILM FUN, and America’s Only Illustrated News- 
paper, LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

Young men and young women (17 to 21) preferred. 
No experience necessary. We teach and help you to 
secure subscriptions for three and six months and a year 
No Single Copy Sale 

Use your spare time evenings, holidays, etc., and earn 
from $5 to $25 a week, or put in all of your time during 
the winter and earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now. Give population 
and description of town, township or territory you think 
you can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















The Modern Woman 


Suffrage Facts and Fanctes 
By Annie Capocan Etz 


We Rise for Information 


N that epoch marking day in 
O which the Federal Suffrage Amend- 

ment passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives the press recorded that Miss 
Rankin was “ready for action in the 
center of the House,” closely attended by 
Representatives Mondell, Meeker, and 
Little. We were further told that she 
was “effectively gowned and her hair 
becomingly coiffed,” but we were left in 
complete ignorance as to the effectiveness 
of the clothes and the hair dressing of her 
gentlemen colleagues. 

We rise for information. Is Mondell, 
of Wyoming, a “swell dresser” or a 
slouch? Does Meeker, of Ohio, wear a 
pompadour or a close haircut? Does 
Little, of Kansas, part his hair in the 
middle or on the side? Has nature gone 
and wasted any curls on these men when 
women need curls so much more than 
men? 

If votes for women is to mark the 
greatest stride yet taken toward abolish- 
ing the double standard, the press report 
of this greatest stride toward votes for 
women should have helped prove it. It 
should have left us in utter darkness 
about the personal appearance of the 
only woman member, or should have 
given us the equally important informa- 
tion about the personal appearance of the 
men. 

If clothes and hair dressing enter into 
the situation at all, suffragists want to be 
assured that their Congressional leaders 


are all “effectively” dressed and that the 
hair of the men is at least well brushed if 
not “coiffed.” 


Be Good and You'll Be Happy 

AST year women in New York State 

were chattering, chattering every- 
where reasons without end into the 
ears of men in order to convince them 
that they ought to give women the vote. 
No man was safe. Insidiously women 
crept upon them in unexpected places 
and proceeded "forthwith to tell them 
things they ought to know about the 
justice and expediency of woman suffrage. 

Does anyone enjoy being told things 
that one needs or ought to know? Prac- 
tically no one does. 

This year men in New York no longer 
live in fear that women in ambush may 
demand of them, “Listen!” When a 
man sees a woman down the corridor 
he has no desire to flee. She is only bear- 
ing to him an invitation to speak to her 
club on some phase of politics. 

All over the state crowds of interested 
women are listening with mute reverence 
to all sorts and kinds of politicians freely 
and with no time limit, giving to women 
the thing that men have and women need: 
a working knowledge of practical politics. 

Does anyone believe that these men 
are not happier this year in which women 
listen to them than they were last year 
when they perforce had to listen to wo- 
men? Not a soul! And to think that 
this addition to the joy of life came to 
men as the immediate result of being 
just and giving votes to women. 


An Arid Spot Explained 
N conning the map of suffrage victory 
in New York State the suffrage an- 
nalist was puzzled for a moment by a 
certain large city which had given an 
overwhelming adverse majority. 
It was not because the men of the city 
weren’t used to women and dreaded the 
unknown. The press reported that the 


JUDGE 


women outnumbered the men three to 
one. 
There are any number of men ready to 


admit that men need improving. In fact 
a State senator from this very city later 
admitted in the legislature a substantial 
amount of vote buying in his home town, 
But no men want to be feminized. “Let 
us,” they say, “remain the brutes we are 
rather than have lady-like standards of 
behavior thrust upon us.” 

Everybody knows what an arch anti- 
feminist a boy becomes who is brought up 
alone with a number of sisters. He is so 
smothered in sisterly service and advice 
that his soul rebels. His heart beats in 
full accord with St. Chrysostom, who de- 
clared woman to be “a wicked work of 
nature covered with a shining varnish,” 
and he agrees perfectly with that other 
notable in church history who made no 
bones about lamenting that nature had so 
arranged things that girls had to be. 

Perhaps, then, this adverse vote was 
but an instance in which a mass of men 
protested against being overwhelmed by 
women in every department of life. Just 
as the lone boy rebels at a sister who is 
ready to serve him, no matter which cor 
ner he turns. So the men of this city 
may have voted “no” on the sut- 
frage amendment merely because they 
wanted one place within the city limits 
where they could go and be alone. Even 
the suffrage annalist sighed with under- 
standing sympathy. 


A War-Time Lullaby 


By Corinne Rockwe tt Swain 


USH thee, my baby, thy sire is in France, 
Thy brother in training-camp, waiting his 
chance; 
Thy sister makes shrapnel, while Grandma knits 
socks 
For Mother’s Red Cross, and Aunt’s War Relief box. 


O fear not the bugle, though weirdly it blats, 
(Boy Scout Cousin Bill is addicted to flats!) 

For we’re all of us working as hard as can be 
To make the world safer, dear baby, for thee! 








BIG THINGS AT STAKE REQUIRE BIG THINGS TO BE DONE. 


HERE are 2,500,000 human lives at stake in Armenia, Syria and Palestine; 400,000 of 
/ them are orphans. They are the hope of the future of the Near East. They are the 
saving remnant of peoples who only need FOOD to make them the masters of their fate. 
The old order of oppression, cruelty and massacre is passing away in the Near East. 
The new era of freedom nd liberty is dawning there. 
NOW 1s the critical hour in the history of these peoples. If they are saved NOW they 
can rehabilitate their country, establish treedom and secure their industrial supremacy. 
These th.ngs are just within their grasp, after centuries of hope deferred. 
Help given NOW will mean ultimate victory. The help neeled is FOOD, to save 
these millions FROM starvation and death and FOR future usefulness. 
$5 given NOW will prolong one life for a month 
$60 given NOW will save one life for a whole year. é 
America has never been defeated in any campaign upon which she 


‘ wh » has entered. 
This life-saving campaign is her work. Won't you make it YOURS? : 
Help Uncle Sam save these starving peoples and secure for them what we enjoy—life, 


liberty nd happiness. , k 
Give them LIFE and they will win the ret for themselves. 


Every cent given goes to buy bread. Not a penny for expenses. 
Send all contributions to the New York Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, One 
Madison Avenue, New York. Make checks payable to Cleveland H. ge, Treasurer. 
This work is conducted in perfect co-operation and with full approval of the 
American Red Cross, which uses this Committee as their agency in this field. 


Special Campaign Committee 
Hon. Witt1amM Howarp Tart WittiamM B. MILLAR 
Hon. CHar_es Evans HuGHes Freperick H. ALLEN 
Hon. Joun Purroy MITCHELL EpwIn M. BULKLEY 
Hon. HENRY MoORGENTHAU Samuet T. Dutton 
Rasst STEPHEN S. WISE Haroip A. Hatcu 
AMES CARDINAL GIBBONS HAMILTON HOLT 
Joun R. Mort 
ALBERT SHAW 
James M. SPEERS 
Oscar S. STRAUS 
TALcOoTT WILLIAMS 


T. Rev. Daviw H. Greer 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILI 
ArtTHuR Curtiss JAMES 
Vance C. McCormick 
Cuas. S. MACFARLAND 
Ws. Jay SCHIEFFELIN 


Ceci O. Dunaway, Secretary. 


Fyery Cent Buys Bread —Not a Penny Goes for Expenses 
Eh et eee eed i 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer, 

1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find $ for Armenian and Syrian Relief. 


Name 
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Why Be a Sausage on a Monument, Eh? 





OT that you want to be. Heavens, no! 

Or that you are going to be. We 

should say not. Or that you are, 
physically. Howabsurdathought. And yet 
—Well, a lot of us poor, frail mortals pos- 
‘ sess attributes of which we wot not, what? 

Some of us are human turnips and we 
think we are tuber-roses. And some of 
us are onions and we fancy ourselves glad- 
iolas. The one great difficulty with most 
of us is that we’re not onto ourselves. Per- 
haps it’s just as well that we’re not. 

Some of us are puffed up with a bit of 
temporary success; some of us exude a 
kind of greasy satisfaction over small ac- 
complishments; a few of us have become 
bloated spiritually and mentally and a few 
more of us are frightfully swollen in the 
ego because we have pulled off a good 
business stunt; or because we own an au- 
tomobile much superior to our neighbor’s 
tin Lizzie, or because our boy has been 
moved up one grade in the army; or 
because we have sugar in the pantry or 


coal in the cellar; or—something. 

It’s a sad fact to acknowledge, but we are really 
all sausages of one kind and another. It is only 
whenwe stick ourselves up on a pedestal, however, 
that we become darned objectionable sausages. 
The great thing is that while being regular 
sausages we should realize it and laugh at our 
sausageness. ‘The saving grace of humor!—How 
it greases the wheels of life and chases old man 
Gloom out the back door. Still, no matter how 
receptive we are to humor we must have something to laugh at. And right here is where we begin to 
reveal the true purpose of this sausage sermonette. Yes, we want to sell you something—something 
good—JupcE. It’s nickname, “The Happy Medium,” is no misnomer. It is cheering the Nation to- 
day and perhaps you will agree that we need cheering. A smiling visitor to the home fifty-two times 
ayear. A ray of sunshine piercing the drabness of war-time worries. Maybe .you don’t know 
JupcE as intimately as you might. That’s too bad, if it’s so. But there’s an easy remedy 
for it; you can 


Laugh Your Head Off for a Dollar! 


That doesn’t mean losing your head, or your sense of economy, either. 
There’s a big bunch of smiles in every number for you. You simply 
mail the coupon in the corner of this page together with a cute little 
dollar bill and we do the rest—all of it. 
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From the February 2d issue of Judge 
















JUDGE 


225 Fifth Ave 
New York City 


I accept your 
offer—three months 
for $1. It is under- 
stood that you send me 
Jupce beginning with the 
current issue—1I2 numbers 

in all. I enclose $1 (OR) send 
me a bill at a later date. 
(Canadian $1.25—Foreign $1.50.) 


Sausage or no sausage you will enjoy the treat in store for you ne ET 
prepared by JUDGE for all the wide-awake ones during 
1918. «Here, waiter! Bring me my check.” «Yes, 


sir, this is it—Thank you, sir.” ——> 
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